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AN APOLOGY OR TWO— 
AND A PREVIEW 


The first issue of the Conservationist 
was a complete sell-out, and more than 
9,000 letters poured into these offices 
in response to it. We appreciate them 
—we wouldn’t be human if we failed 
to get a whale of a kick out of the 
hundreds of thousands of kind words 
you said about the book. 

But the response was so overwhelm- 
ing that it caught us with our circula- 
tion plans down. Our mail room was 
swamped, our editorial staff was deluged, 
and we’ve been struggling to scale moun- 
tains of subscription orders and letters 
ever since. For any delays which have 
occurred in answering your requests, 
we are darned sorry. 

What bothers us most is that every 
second letter asked some question or 
made some helpful suggestion. All 
should be answered. But there aren’t 
enough people in the Department to 
scratch the surface. So we'll try to 
handle the more typical questions, in 
time, in ‘““What’s Bitin’ Ya?” and in 
future articles. However, if your letter 
urgently required an answer, please write 
in again, addressing whichever Bureau 
or Division you think can best help you 
out. As for the rest—we hope you'll 
understand—and_ thanks! 


One of the liveliest conservation 
issues which will come before the 1947 
State Legislature will hinge upon three 
resolutions which would amend the 
Constitution in relation to the Forest 
Preserve. We are therefore scheduling 
for our December issue a special feature 
article concerning the status of the Pre- 
serve, and the issues involved in the 
proposed legislation. Make it a “must” 
on your reading list.—Editor 
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thinking that abundance of wildlife in this country 

is perpetually well taken care of by conservation 
agencies. And, of course, it has good reason to think this 
way. We need look back only 30 or 40 years to recall a 
time when conservation was only a gleam in the eyes of a 
few idealists. 

Those were the days when market hunters and game 
hogs, with only slight and ineffectual restraint by law or pub- 
lic sentiment, almost succeeded in exterminating most of 
our valuable kinds of game. Since then conservation of 
wildlife resources has come to be demanded and accepted 
as a function of State and Federal government. Adminis- 
trative agencies and laws based on scientific research have 
been set up and given public support. 

At the same time, other things have been happening 
which have complicated the work of conservation and had 
the effect of working against it. These factors are the 
growth of population, the spread of cities, the development 
of fast travel, the improvement of firearms, the extension 


To AMERICAN public has gotten into the habit of 


of leisure. As a result there are many more hunters today 
than there ever were before. Naturally, each man wants 
his share of the game crop, and it will be hard for various 


conservation agencies both to satisfy the enormous public 
demand and to meet their own responsibilities. 

Last year there were about 17 million licensed fishermen 
and hunters, and if we add another three million for those 
who did not buy licenses—youngsters and others exempted 
by some state laws, and the inevitable percentage who ride 
free by going without licenses and dodging the game wardens 
—we reach an estimate of 20 million people putting pressure 
on our stock of fish and game. This means one out of every 
seven people in the United States. License sales jumped 
40 to 50 per cent last year in many states, and this season 
they will undoubtedly increase further. 

The history of the sale of Duck Stamps is a concrete 
example of this ever-increasing popularity of hunting and 

fishing. Back in 1938, the last time we 
had a 45-day hunting season for migratory 
waterfowl (as we have this year), 783,000 
stamps were sold. By~1942 the sales had 
reached 1,437,000. They dropped off to 
1,170,000 in 1944, during the war, but 
went back to 1,487,000 in 1945 and 
reached 1,700,000 last season. This year 
we expect them to reach or probably exceed 
2,000,000. Now check back to 1938 and 
you will see that there will be three times as 
many duck hunters this fall as there were 
when we had our last 45-day season. 
“Sure,” some may say, “what if there 
has been an increase in the number of 
hunters? There hasn’t been ammunition 
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available, so that is no excuse for the 
Federal government to cramp our style 
on ducks, and for the State Conservation 
Departments to tighten up on grouse, 
pheasants and deer. We go out for 
sport, but we can’t shoot without a 
supply of ammunition.” 

The facts do not support such an 
argument. An accurate index is available 
in the record of the 11 per cent tax 
from sales of arms and ammunition. The 
money collected from this tax is now 
accumulating rapidly in the Federal Aid 
to Wildlife Restoration Fund, and is 
earmarked in the Treasury to be appro- 
priated out by the Congress each year. 
It is then apportioned to the various 
State Game Departments and is used to 
acquire lands for wildlife, to improve, 
develop and maintain these areas, and to 
make studies to determine better 
methods of wildlife management. Inci- 
dentally, there was a balance of more 
than $13,250,000 in the fund after the 
appropriation of $2,500,000 was made 
for the present fiscal year. 

Before the war the average yearly 
income from the tax was around 3 
millions. In fiscal years 1941 and 1942 
it jumped to more than $5,000,000 
each year; then in fiscal years 1943 and 
1944 it slumped to about $1,000,000. 
But in 1945, with war restrictions still 
on, it soared to more than $3,000,000 
and for fiscal year 1946, ended last 
June 30, it reached more than 5 mil- 
lions! And the tax returns for the past 
two years were largely from game loads, 
as there was little manufacture of guns 
or skeet and gallery ammunition. Duck 
hunters increased 44 per cent during the 
past two years and had three to five 
times as much ammunition as they had 
in the previous two seasons. 


HE first defense of government 

in meeting unusual gun pressure is 
to reduce it by placing restrictions on 
sportsmen, and this is being done to 
give protection to many species of game 
and fish. It is the quickest way to check 
downward trends in wildlife populations. 
It requires sportsmen to share the supply 
with their buddies. 

But the mere restricting of the take 
isn’t quite enough. We must produce 
more, and we must manage better. 
The federal Aid to Wildlife Restora- 
tion Act, often known as Pittman- 
Robertson, was making substantial 
progress in this direction when the war 
interrupted it by taking its manpower 
and reducing its funds. Thousands of 
acres of land had been purchased and 
improved to create suitable habitat. 
Hundreds of marshes had been restored 
to wildlife production, and much had 
been done in trapping and transplant- 
ing game to these and other suitable 
areas. The State Game Departments 
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for the first time in history had been 
staffed with technically trained men to 
study management problems and rec- 
ommend better practices. All this was 
interrupted by the war. Now this pro- 
giam is again getting under way. But 
it is sorely handicapped by the reluc- 
tance of Congress to appropriate sufh- 
cient money out of this special ear- 
marked fund to get the job done. 


Re. progress has been made by 
the government in restoring water- 
fowl marshes, but this must be accel- 
erated if we are ever to provide the 
breeding, resting and wintering areas 
needed to insure a satisfactory supply 
of birds. Wintering. areas are particu- 
larly needed, as ducks and geese pro- 
duced in the northern States, Canada 
and Alaska must spend about six months 
of each year south of the Canadian bor- 
der. Oil development and drainage are 
constantly reducing the scope of winter- 
ing marshes bordering the Gulf of 
Mexico, and substitute areas must be 
found. H.R. 5021, introduced in the last 
session of Congress, proposed to increase 
the price of the Duck Stamp to $2.00 
to provide funds for this purpose, with 
a proviso that portions of the refuges 
might be opened to public shooting. 
Although it failed to pass, it shows the 
present trend of thinking. 

H.R. 7104, introduced by Congress- 
man A. Willis Robertson of Virginia 
during the closing days of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, is of particular interest 
in connection with the fight to produce 
more and better managed sport fishing. 
Time did not permit its consideration 
before Congress adjourned, but its in- 
troduction will give conservationists an 
opportunity to study and criticize it be- 
fore its reintroduction when Congress 
again convenes. 

This bill proposes that a companion 
law to the existing Federal Aid to Wild- 
life Restoration Act be set up for the 
benefit of sport fishing. It would ear- 
mark the present 11 per cent excise tax 
on “fishing rods, creels, reels and arti- 
ficial lures, baits and flies’ and set it 
aside for fishing restoration projects to 
be undertaken by the various State Fish 
and Game Departments. 

In pre-war years this tax amounted 
to somewhere around a million dollars 
a year. Authorized s of activities 
to be financed with these funds would 
include projects to restore and manage 
all kinds of fish valued for sport and 
recreation in marine and fresh waters 
of the United States, such as (a) re- 
search into problems of fish manage- 
ment, (b) development of facts to guide 
and direct regulations, (c) formulation of 
plans for restocking, (d) purchase of 
lands and construction of facilities. 

The funds would be apportioned to 
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One new law will help forestall diver- 
sion of public fishing waters 


the States on the basis of relative land 
area and fishing license-holders. Eight 
per cent would be deducted for admin- 
istration by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, and all projects would be approved 
by the Service as is done under the 
Pittman-Robertson Act. 

If an allocation to a State were not 
used within two yéars, it would revert 
to the Service for use in carrying on fish- 
ery research. The states would pay 25 
per cent of the cost of projects, and 75 
per cent would come from these funds. 
After July 1, 1950, maintenance up to 
25 per cent of the total allocation to 
the State would be permitted. The 
whole philosophy of this bill is based on 
the provisions of the already tried-and- 
proven Wildlife Restoration Act. 

Based on the history of the Buck 
Bill (a previous proposal of this sort), 
such legislation will meet with prac- 
tically universal approval by State ad- 
ministrators, sportsmen, and technical 
workers in the field of fishery manage- 
ment; but, oddly, it will be opposed 
by tackle manufacturers. At one time 
the national organization known as the 
Associated Fishing Tacxle Manufactur- 
ers endorsed the Buck Bill, but in June 
1946 they withdrew their support and 
will oppose the successor to H. R. 7104. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
















Except for an occasional and hec- 

tic furlough it was their first re- 
union, and their first breakfast together, 
after more than three long years of war- 
time separation. 

But now the war was over. The 
khaki blouse of a tech sergeant lay dis- 
carded and forgotten in a corner, and 
with it the talk and memories of their 
separate lives during the war years. Now, 
although the future was cloudy, they 
could at least plan and live it together, 
and enjoy it. 

“Jody,” Jim said, “I want a nice long 
vacation before I get back into harness. 
What can we do? Where can we go?” 

“Where would you like to go and 
what would you like to do best? You 
name it and I’m for it.” 

Jim leaned back and looked out their 
hotel window across the city’s rows of 
concrete mountains. Jody knew her 
question was unnecessary; she knew he 
was thinking of but one spot—that farm 
in southern New York where he had 
spent his boyhood, and where they, as 
newlyweds, had had so much fun to- 
gether wandering through the vari- 
colored autumn hills. 

The old Clark place. It had fallen 
into the hands of a series of indigent 
second cousins who had hung on tena- 
ciously while the entire countryside 
around them had gradually been aban- 
doned. But even in its down-at-the-heel 
condition it had always remained a sort 
of mecca for Jim Clark. It had been the 
subject of a great deal of joking between 
them, but underneath it all she under- 
stood his nostalgia for the place and the 
pleasures it had brought him. 

She was patient when he repeated 
the stories of the summers he had spent 
there as a boy, when his grandfather 


Je and Jody Clark sat at breakfast. 
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operated it as a working farm, and she 
supposed that to him it would always 
suggest busy harvesting days, the ad- 
venture of going for the big Holsteins in 
the back pasture, the indescribable 
smells which are found nowhere in the 
world except in a bustling farm kitchen, 
and all the things a boy on a farm never 
forgets. 

She knew precisely what he was 
thinking—whether he should drag her 
off to the country, or stay in the city 
and do the town. So she brought things 
to a point. 

“Before you make up your mind, Jim, 
here’s a surprise for you.” She fumbled 
in her bag and produced a long white 
envelope. It held a deed, free and clear, 
to Grandpop’s place at Centerville. 


As Jody listened to Jim whistling in 
the woodshed and thumping up and 
down stairs in the old farm house she 
was positive this was the best invest- 
ment she had ever made. But she 
realized they would be throwing good 
money after bad as Jim carried out his 
plans for fixing up the old place. It 
would all have to be charged off to fun 
and recreation—but if it helped bridge 
the gap from Army to civilian life, and 
if it enabled them over the years to re- 
capture some of the good times they 
had always had there—how could money 
be better spent? Of course, Jim had 
great ideas about growing Christmas 


A Moral in Management 
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Reed Adams 





trees, a little fruit, berries, and produce 
they could use back in the city, and 
grander ideas as to how all this would 
end up on the black side of the ledger. 
But they both knew that for years the 
accounts would show more red than 
black, and that they would have to 
charge it up to health and happiness. 
And they figured it was worth it. 

At the moment Jim was excited be- 
cause the County Agent and the Dis- 
trict Forest Ranger had promised to 
come up and help him lay out a “plan.” 
Spread out on the dining room table was 
a neat little map Jim had made, showing 
every field, hedgerow, gulley, lane, and 
woods road. That was the old engineer 
in him coming out. 

Yesterday they had tramped the place 
over, and even to their optimistic eyes 
it was a sorry sight. The fields were 
stony and gouged by gullies. The fences 
were down, and the woodlot had been 
cleared of every tree big enough, straight 
enough, or hard enough for lumber, 
pulp, or cordwood. The upper end of 
the pasture had already been taken over 
by thorn-apple trees, and the “poverty 
grass” on the rest of it was brown and 
scraggly. With the broken-down farm 
buildings in the foreground, the prop- 
erty was an object lesson in rural de- 
cadence stemming from carelessness. 

Jim could hardly believe that all this 
had happened in only twenty-five years, 
although long ago there had been 


Thousands of our city folks are returning to our abandoned hill-top lands 
for week-end, summer, and sometimes year-round living. They're having a 


lot of fun getting their feet back on the ground—and some of them, like 
the Clarks, are helping to keep that ground where it belongs. 
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signs on every hand which pointed to 
this very day. He may have suspected— 
and maybe his grandfather did too—that 
because of changed conditions in farm 
production, and because of rapidly thin- 
ning topsoil, their farm was on its way 
out. The soil just wasn’t thick enough, 
and the slopes were just too steep to 
get away with the type of farming his 
grandfather, and those before him, had 
practiced. If they had known about 
contour farming and strip cropping, if 
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they had cropped only the flat land, if 
they had reforested the steep hillsides 
and kept the gentler slopes in perma- 
nent pasture, perhaps it would have 
been a different story. 

The Clarks instinctively liked the 
County Agent and the District Forester. 
It was a little embarrassing at first, be- 
cause the Agent wasn’t sure but what 
they had the same idea as some other 
young folks—that they could make a liv- 
ing from some of the neighboring worn- 
out farms. His relief was obvious when 
they made it clear that the farm was 
just a hobby. The Forester, however, was 
right in his element when the talk 
turned to reforesting the uplands. 
Planting plans and estimates flew thick 
and fast, and there was talk of red pine, 
white pine, Scotch pine, and spruce and 
balsam seedlings. 

The County Agent came into his 
own, however, when it developed that 
the Clarks wanted to maintain some 
open land, and it was decided to keep 
30 acres of flat land and 22 acres of the 
gentler slopes in permanent pasturage. 
This could be rented out to dairymen 
in the river valley below for summer 
use. He also told them about the new 
Soil Conservation District and the co- 
operative services available through it, 
and when their two advisors drove away 
the Clarks were doubly optimistic about 
theit new future. 

It was not until dusk had fallen and 
the kerosene lamps cast a warm glow 
over the old-fashioned interior that 
Jody could arouse any interest in her 
plans for restoring the farm house. 
Outside of a big fireplace for just such 
autumn nights as these, they would 
keep it just the same—with some bright 
curtains, a new floor and roof, and at 
least something in the way of conven- 
tional plumbing. 

This was the beginning of a big ad- 
venture in which the Clarks will share 
for years to come. With the help and 
advice of the Forester, the planting was 
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done. The cost wasn’t as much as Jody 
feared, for transplant trees from the 
State nurseries cost only three to five 
dollars a thousand, and the planting 
crew they hired from the Soil Conserva- 
tion District moved across the barren 
acres with surprising speed, leaving an 
even pattern of seedlings behind them. 
In six or eight years, with a little luck 
and a little care, these trees will be 
turning back $300 to $400 a year as 
they are taken out in accordance with 
the recommended thinning program. 
When future Clarks are grown up, the 
remaining seedlings will have achieved 
marketable size, and it will never be 
necessary to reforest these acres because 
selective cutting, plus natural repro- 
duction, will make possible a sustained 
lumbering operation over an indefinite 
period of time. 

The pastures, now fertilized and 
planted to a seeding mixture especially 
adapted to this type of soil, will require 
a minimum of care, and their summer 
rental will provide another source of 
cash income that will help to balance 
the budget. 

In a few years the Clark farm should 
be back where nature intended it to be. 
The old soil will have been anchored, 
and new soil will be in the making. The 
little farm house, restored and beautiful 
because it is lived in, will have a setting 


which will reflect all the love and care 
that these people have put into it. 

In the spring, the woodlots will again 
reverberate to the thrilling drum of the 
cock partridge. Woodcock will nest in 
the alders which have sprung up along 
the brook, and the brook will regain at 
least a part of its original flow. Perhaps 
one day it will reach the point where 
its trout can be successfully restored. 

Most important to all of us, a piece 
of our State which had been badly mis- 
used—and so reduced to poverty—will 
have been returned to usefulness. If 
enough of the Clarks’ neighbors follow 
their example, it is not too much of a 
dream to envision the day when there 
will be enough timber in this hill-top 
country to support a busy little sawmill, 
and when it will again become possible 
for these lands to produce some tax in- 
come for local government. 

Large sections of the State’s poor 
farm lands are today being taken into 
the custody of city people who, for one 
reason or another, are turning to the 
country for permanent or part-time resi- 
dence. Through their efforts useless and 
abandoned acreage can again be made 
to contribute its share to the State’s 
natural resources. With their help, we 
can expect some success in our perpetual 
struggle to keep our soil where it be 
longs—and that’s under our feet. 





















P ON the fourth floor of the 

Broadway Arcade building in Al- 

bany, in a plain, home-spun sort 
of office, there works a tall, friendly 
man who—as your Conservation Com- 
missioner—holds the reins to the greatest 
system of state conservation services in 
the entire world. 

During a peak season these services 
employ 3,600 men and women in an 
almost unbelievable number of cate- 
gories—foresters, biologists, engineers, 
soil conservationists, clerks, game pro- 
tectors, park patrolmen, plane pilots, 
mechanics, mailmen, editors, photogra- 
phers and laborers—to name simply a 
few of them. 

Their work in these services touches 
nearly every facet in our everyday life— 
the food we eat (soil and fisheries con- 
servation); the roofs over our heads, our 
daily papers, many of our plastics, and 
a myriad of other forest products. They 
are concerned with the water we drink 
and the water we use for power and 
transportation. They provide facilities 
for countless forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion for millions of people. 

Some of the jobs these services do 
are of staggering proportions. Annually 
they provide for 20 million man-days of 
hunting and fishing; 24 million man- 
days of recreation in State Parks; a 
million and a quarter man-days in for- 
est preserve public campsites; forest fire 
protection for 13 million acres; forest 
pest and disease controf for an equal 
number; the rearing of 28 million seed- 
ling trees for reforestation; care and 
custody of over three million acres of 
State land; administration and _ alloca- 
tion of public water power and water 
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supplies, and the enforcement of State 
conservation laws which protect our 
forests, fish, wildlife and many other 
natural resources. 

The financing and accounting of 
these services is, of itself, a sizable enter- 
prise. Appropriations in 1946 for regu- 
lar services amounted to $7,240,000 
—and this is exclusive of expenditures 
for deferred maintenance, repairs and 
new construction which, as Commis- 
sioner Duryea explained in his article in 
the August issue, are financed out of 
war-time savings put in the Postwar 
Reconstruction Fund. This amount 
may sound large, but we must remem- 
ber that actually it is the minimum 
determined by the Budget Director and 
the Legislature’s finance committees as 
a requisite to the conservation needs of 
the most populous state in the Union. 

Conservation services reach into every 
corner of this State. Some folks like to 
think that the Conservation Depart- 
ment is just a vast office in Albany, 
loaded with high-salaried clerical work- 
ers who come out of the woodwork twice 
a month on pay-days. Actually it is a 
far-flung, “grass roots” organization with 
over 94 per cent of its personnel de- 
ployed out through the State where 
conservation problems really begin and 
where they must ultimately be met. 

If there are misconceptions about the 
department, there is an even greater 
lack of public knowledge and under- 
standing of what it is, what it does, and 
of the problems with which—as an in- 
strument of the people—it constantly 
works in their behalf. It is not perfect, 
and does not claim to be. But if it is to 
setve best, be adaptable to the rapidly 


changing conditions which this genera- 
tion faces, and effectively meet the chal- 
lenge of long-accumulated conservation 
needs and problems, it is important.that 
we all know more about it. 

The historical development of the 
Department, from a few simple statutes 
and a few separate agencies, is really the 
story of conservation in our State. 
Questions about its origin, organization, 
its duties and functions and its financial 
structure are packed with interest. 
Through the window of The Conserva- 
tionist we invite you to take a look for 
yourself, 

Almost every major unit of the De- 
partment as it is today started out as a 
separate State commission or board. 
Dates make deadly reading, but here are 
a few which will illustrate: the Board 
of Commissioners of Fisheries, estab- 
lished by law in 1868; the Forest Com- 
mission, established in 1885; the Water 
Storage Commission, 1902; the State 
Water Supply Commission, 1905; indi- 
vidual park commissions as early as 
1885. Each of these early bodies under- 
went changes both in name and duties as 
amendments were made to the laws 
affecting them and their work. In each 
case there was a steady evolution as the 
needs of the State developed. 


N 1911 a unified, three-man Com- 

mission was formed, with jurisdiction 
over lands and forests, fish and game, 
and water power and supply. The three 
commissioners were reduced to one by a 
Legislative act of 1915. The parks sys- 
tem as we know it was placed under 
departmental jurisdiction in 1924. Thus, 
our modern Conservation Department 
is really an aggregate of a number of 
functions once administered by separate 
agencies. 

While this consolidation was prob- 
ably effected originally to streamline 
the exectitive branch of our State gov- 
ernment by doing away with a multiplic- 
ity of commissions and boards, it actu- 
ally acted to build up in New York the 
model for a modern Conservation De- 
partment in an organizational sense. 
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Today it is accepted that virtually all 
fields of conservation are inter-related 
because they stem from our basic re- 
sources of land, water, forestry, fish and 
wildlife, etc. To put it another way, 
conservation activities in forestry affect 
fish and wildlife, water supply and soil 
conservation. Good soil conservation 
in turn means good forestry, good agri- 
culture, water conservation, and better 
conditions for fish and wildlife. By 
having these various functions in one 
basket it is possible to build an inte- 
grated conservation program with the 
work in each division complementing 
the work of the others. 

Within the Department the lines of 
organization are simple and_ logical. 
There are four major operating divi- 
sions—Fish and Game, Lands and For- 
ests, Parks, Water Power and Control. 
The staffs of these divisions, from the 
directors to all except the labor group, 
are Civil Service employees. Thus, in 
each field there is a group of career 
specialists who provide the continuity 
in daily services upon which the public 
has come to rely. 

Over the operational divisions is a 
Division of Administration headed by 
the Conservation Commissioner, which 
establishes policies in line with those 
laid down by the Legislature and the 
Gayernor and coordinates the work of 
operating divisions. Associated with the 
Administration is a Division of Finance, 
a Personnel Officer who recruits em- 
ployees and manages their in-service 
training, and a Division of Conservation 
Education, which has the job of bring- 
ing the work of all divisions to the pub- 
lic and to a large extent bringing the 
public to the divisions. 


LSO associated with the Adminis- 
tration is a service bureau of Soil 
Conservation, which serves in a coordi- 
nating capacity between various services 
in the Department and farm people 
through State Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts and other agricultural interests. 

This organization—shown in detail on 
the inside back cover—enables the De- 
partment to act as a complete conserva- 
tion team which can tackle almost any 
problem the people may elect to give it. 
It contrasts sharply with the arrange- 
ment in some other states where conser- 
vation functions are scattered through a 
number of separate commissions. 

A great many people believe, or like 
to believe, that the Conservation Com- 
missioner and his division heads make 
up their own programs as they go along 
and do pretty much as they please. 
Actually the people of the State tell the 
commissioner and the department what 
it shall do and what it may do through 
the constitution, the conservation laws, 

(Continued ‘on Page 29) 
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Forest Rangers "corner" a fire by the simple process of intersection 


sy PEED, especially speed in detection, 

has long been the goal of the Con- 
servation Department’s Bureau of For- 
est Fire Control in its annual battle 
against blazes which lay waste our 
woodlands. 

Today nearly every forested corner of 
the State is under observation from 94 
steel towers. (The goal for complete 
coverage is 120.) The first crude, 
wooden towers were built in 1909. 
By 1915 they were being replaced by 
permanent steel structures. 

All day, and sometimes even at night, 
these towers, perched on high peaks, 
are manned by Fire Observers during 
periods of fire danger. In the Adiron- 
dacks and Catskills they have an average 
visibility range of 10 miles radius. Out- 
side the Forest Preserve the radius is 
about 20. In almost every case the range 
of visibility of one tower overlaps that 
of another. 

Once the observer sights smoke, he 
jumps into action. Atop his tower he 
has a round, glass-covered map-table, 
with the map oriented to the terrain. 
An alidade, or sighting bar, is pivoted in 
its center. The edge of the map is 
marked in degrees. By sighting along 
the alidade and noting the degree, the 
observer knows the exact direction of 
the fire from his tower. That’s enough. 

The observer promptly calls a Forest 
Ranger and gives him the degree of the 
fire. The Ranger refers to his map. It 
is similar to the observer's except that 
it shows the location of perhaps a half 
dozen fire towers in the district. Each 
station on the map has a circle drawn 
around it, and is marked off in degrees 
exactly like the tower maps. In the cen- 


ter of each circle is affixed a long piece 
of string which serves much the same 
purpose as the observer’s alidade. 

The Ranger has merely to pull the 
string taut and cut the circle at the ~ 
degree given him by the observer. By 
the time he has done this another ob- 
server is probably already on the tele- 
phone to give him the direction in de- 
grees of the same fire from his tower. 
Pulling the string taut from this tower 
the Ranger notes where the two strings 
intersect. It gives him the exact loca- 
tion of the fire—as simply as that. 


YE COMPLEAT ANGLER 


Take it from Ernie Marvin—manager 
of the bus company operating in Bear 
Mountain State Park—there’s more than 
one way to beat the fishing tackle short- 
age, especially that in casting rods. 

Mr. Marvin was driving recently along 
Lake Askoti when he beheld a fisher- 
man on the shore, slowly os a 
minnow. This was normal. But what 
then ensued has caused Marvin, himself 
a fisherman, to wonder if he hasn’t been 
patronizing the wrong stores. 

His retrieve completed, the angler did 
not cast out again. Instead he produced 
a toy boat which was moored to the 
bank and which had in its center a 
small, water-filled depression. The min- 
now was placed gingerly in this tank 
and the boat was directed to a likely 
spot far out in the lake. ° 

When it had reached “that spot,” a 
slight twitch dislodged the minnow. 
The boat, which had been taking out 
line from a free-running spool on the 
bank, was then reeled in. 
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, \HERE isn’t a more bona fide 
hermit in the whole United 
States — including Sharktooth 

Shoal—than Noah John Rondeau, who 

has occupied a hole in a woodpile way 

the hell and gone back in the Adiron- 
dack wilderness for 33 years. 

Noah John is not only the real McCoy 
in the hermit department; he looks like 
hermits are supposed to look. He lives 
the same way. 

He has himself a Sunday suit fabri- 
cated out of a couple of deer hides and 
assembled with bear-tooth toggles. He 
hunts. He fishes. He traps. He uses the 
longbow. He keeps a diary in secret 
code and sets his calendar by the stars. 
He owns less household equipment than 
a Tenderfoot Scout would take on an 
overnight hike, and how he gets through 
a long, zero Adirondack winter in that 
layout of his is strictly a lesson in hiber- 
nation which any woodchuck would do 
well to look into. 

Noah John is, in truth, spang out of 
this universe. 

Perhaps we shouldn’t wait to the 
breathless finish of this yarn to give out 
with a rich moral. We have a State 
with darned near 14 million people in it, 
the teemingest population in the na- 


THE HERMIT 


tion. Yet here’s a guy wanting to be a 
hermit who was able to be one with a 
minimum of outside interference, and 
in a peak-studded wilderness six hours 
by forest foot-trail from the nearest 
hamlet. The moral thus seems to be 
that (1) Noah John is one in 14 million 
and (2) that despite a population den- 
sity of 250 folks per square mile we 
still have large quantities of country 
for people to lose themselves in when 
pressed (for various reasons) for a walk 
in spaces very wide and very wild. 

Leave us draw up a hunk of balsam 
stump while Noah John cooks what 
very well may turn out to be his whole 
day’s “vittles”—a few flapjacks bogged 
down with his own brand of syrup. 

This cooking function is performed 
(in summer) over a more or less per- 
petual open fire. He flaps the jacks 
in bear grease, rolls them up like a 
cigar, bites off about up to the band 
and then takes a healthy swig of syrup 
out of a bottle still ketchupy around 
the seams. Nuts, says Noah, to the 
napkin trade. 

And let us gaze (withal, with awe) 
upon the unique living quarters of 
Noah John. What appear to be wooden 
tepees in the above photo are, indeed, 
wooden tepees—but of a variety more 
practical than anything ever described 
in the Manual of Carpentry and Tink- 
ery for Growing Boys. Noah John lives 
in his own woodpile. Come spring, he 
has burned his kitchenette, his stor- 


By CLAYT 





of Cold River Flow 


SEAGEARS 








Noah John Rondeau—bless his 
beard—is the real McCoy in the 


recluse business. Herewith we 
present his design for living. 


age vault, his front parlor and his pow- 
der room behind him. Furthermore he 
has made it easy to do. 

The system is this: When winter has 
run itself out down the mountain rivers, 
Noah John starts building up his tepee 
village. He cuts long poles of efficient 
burning diameter. Every three feet he 
notches them nearly through. Then he 
stacks ’em up like a wigwam, leaving an 
interior recess large enough to stretch 
out in. Thus, when winter has piled the 
drifts high and our hermit’s activity 
has been reduced to a minimum, the 
chore of keeping a fire is a cinch. Noah 
John merely reaches out the door, re- 
moves a pole, gives it a belt with the 
axe head, and the notched pieces fall 
apart. He admits it took him a few 
years to figure out the proper deal for 
this easy-living angle; but what do a 
few years amount to in a pattern of 
life such as his? 

Noah John is 63 years old. He now 
finds it bad news to do his main sleeping 
under a drafty canopy of slanted poles. 
So he has a hovel made from a few 
boards off a long defunct lumber camp. 
Over the so-called door to this realm of 
retirement the old boy has nailed a 
sign “TOWN HALL”. Inside there’s 
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just room enough for a sort of bed and 
a crude stove. Every year the place 
gets smaller, due to encroachment of 
soot layers from the walls. On the bed 
is just what you’d expect to find on 
the bed of a better class hermit—a bear 
skin. The interior has touches here 
and there of gaudy decor—the stalag- 
mite drippings of myriad red, yellow 
and white candles. There are no win- 
dows and none are necessary, because 
the occupant is, perforce, always close 
to the door. It’s as simple as that. 

He has another cubbyhole for the 
convenience of visiting firemen—the 
hikers who occasionally call on him. 
This jointed shelter does have a window, 
and more extensive decoration—the 
chalky shoulder blades of a dozen 
beavers, the antlers of bygone bucks 
and the skulls of two de-greased bears. 
These rattle nicely in the breeze and add 
to the general cheer. 

Noah John, despite his 33 long years 
of complete isolation, and despite the 
primitive aspects of his existence, is by 
no means uncouth or illiterate. By any 
yardstick of human behavior he is a 
distinctly bright gent. It would be dif- 
ficult, in fact, to find a single button 
missing, except on his pants. He loves 
to talk—picturesque hermit talk if he 
thinks his hiker-visitor would be made 
any happier by it. He reads anything 
he can iy hands on, but leans to books 
on astronomy, philosophy and kindred 
subjects of the solitudes. This is quite 
understandable. 

He likes people, (if they don’t crowd 
him), but it is suspected that he views 
them with some suspicion. Inherently 
honest himself, Noah John hints darkly 
that it was a sequence of sharp prac- 
tices by others, when he was the youth- 
ful proprietor of a barber chair, which 
drove him from what he felt was a 
chiseling world to the honesty of the 
open spaces. 

Noah John’s outdoors is built to order 
for a hermit. His spot is on a bluff 
high over the end of Cold River Flow, 
twelve miles as the crow flies south of 
Lower Saranac Lake, ten miles north- 
east of Long Lake Village and twenty 
miles west of Keene Valley. Trails main- 
tained by the Conservation Department 
lead all the way—about nineteen miles 
of hiking in any direction, except that 
eleven miles can be made by canoeing 
to the north end of Long Lake, thence 
into the Raquette and then a mile or 
so up the Cold. Most hikers go in via 
Long Lake Village and Shattuck Clear- 
ing, although some prefer the hoof route 
via Coréy’s (just south of Upper Sara- 
nac) and Mountain Pond. Four miles 
to Noah John’s east are Preston Ponds, 
nestling at the end of Indian Pass. He 
couldn’t have picked a more isolated 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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i. i. mallards with a 
yen for  civilization—have a 
human side that has been giving Dis- 
trict Game Manager Al Bromley a lot 
of trouble. When they settle down 
where they’re not supposed to be, he 
hands them an eviction notice. And 
then tries to enforce it. 

His biggest problem to date involved 
150 immensely fat mallards, firmly 
entrenched in a pond near the 18th 
green of the Cherry Valley Country 
Club, Garden City. Not only the 
ducks themselves, but what they left 
behind them, constituted a definite 
hazard on the putting green. Al was 
therefore asked to move them. 

The ducks, however, were deter- 
mined to stick it out. Each day, at an 
appointed time, they waddled in column 
from their pond to the kitchen steps of 
the clubhouse, where they filled up on 





spaghetti and meatballs and other suc- 
culent hand-outs. Thus, the corn with 
which Al baited his traps was greeted 
with loud quacks of scorn. 

Al then sent for a large draw seine. 
This was suspended across the pond-to- 
kitchen waddle route, and although the 
mesh of the net was too coarse to stop a 
waddler, it was hoped that the birds 
could be prodded into flight at the right 
moment. They would then be funneled 
into a large bag at the rear of the net. 

The District Game Manager sadly re- 
ports that although the whole formation 
was herded into the net, only 56 became 
airborne and were bagged. The rest, 
sputtering with rage, but too fat and far 
too lazy to attempt flight, waddled on 
through the seine and at last reports 
were still eating spaghetti and meatballs. 

Al Bromley is not a man to shoot sit- 
ting ducks. But... . 





HERE is never a dull moment in 

Tioga County. And if things begin 

to slow down, Game Protector Herman 

Rejmer of Newark Valley can be relied 
upon to stir them up again. 

One night this past summer he was 


tipped off that a deer had been shot in’ 


a nearby pasture, and after poking 
around in the dark for some time he 


found the carcass, still warm, lying. 


under a large maple tree. Rejmer as- 
sumed that sooner or later someone 
would come to collect it, and was look- 
ing for a place to conceal himself when 
a bull of formidable proportions and 
temper appeared on the scene. 





Remember that maple tree? So did 
Rejmer. He sat in it for two hours. 
From time to time the bull came back 
to see how he was getting on, and 
finally there came also the sound of 
footsteps approaching in the darkness. 
Two men appeared. From their con- 
versation Rejmer gathered that they 
were about to drag off the deer, and, 
timing his drop perfectly, he landed 
Tarzan-fashion between them. 

The Game Protector reports that the 
State is now richer by $205.00 in fines. 
What he does not report is just what 
sort of business the bull was up to in 
the meantime. 














SENECA 
LAKE 


By BOB BUSH 


ACK in the misty beginning of our 

world five great, ancient rivers 
flowed south through the Upper De- 
vonian plain which embraced much of 
what we now know as Central New 
York, and which was once the bottom 
of a vast inland sea. 

In time the earth got the shakes and 
turned these rivers around; ages later 
the great ice sheet of the Glacial Epoch 
dammed them up. Today we know 
them as the Finger Lakes. 

Unique among them is Seneca, third 
digit in the hand. She is long—some 
38 miles. She is deep—a maximum of 
618 feet, with a sea level elevation of 
only 444. Much of her shore-line is 
carved from precipitous ledge rock. Her 
crystal-clear waters, born in_ giant 
springs, have frozen but a half-dozen 
times in recorded history. 

Despite these characteristics, which 
should set her apart from our other 
inland lakes, Seneca is not too well 
known, even by York Staters. Yet from 
a fisheries and recreational standpoint 
she is one of our most important waters. 
She is rich in lake trout, bass and perch; 
her rainbow fishery is tops in the East. 
And she is wringing wet in story and 
legend. 

Seneca’s name stems from the Indian 
tribe which Revolutionary General 
John Sullivan put out of business in 
his punitive expedition of 1779 into 
the Finger Lakes country. When the 
General's men weren’t destroying the 
Senecas’ crops and burning down their 
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lodges, they turned their hands to fish- 
ing the lake and shooting game on the 
gently sloping hills which border it, 
and they were so taken up by the 
country that many of them returned as 
farmer settlers. 

The first whites to set Seneca were, 
however, undoubtedly French  voy- 
ageurs and fur traders, operating largely 
around the Indian village of Kanadesaga, 
now Geneva, at the north end of the 
lake. Sometime in the early 1700's 
Louis Philippe—later to become King 
of France—sailed the length of Seneca 
in a sloop and remarked, incidentally, 
that it was quite a piece of water and 
pretty darned deep. 

Later, when the British took over 
(realizing the strategic importance of 
Kanadesaga), Sir William Johnson 
built, in 1756, the now legendary Sen- 
eca Castle, a military stockade. From 
these headquarters the Tory, Walter 
Butler, led the Senecas south against 
Pennsylvania’s colonial settlers, a cam- 
paign which culminated in the brutal 
Wyoming Valley massacre and brought 
on the Sullivan expedition. In those 
days the Palisades of Seneca echoed 









THIS IS THE SECOND OF A 
SERIES FEATURING NEW 


YORK STATE LAKES. IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE WE VISIT ONEIDA. 





the beat of war drums and ‘the swish 
of paddles in war canoes. 

So much for antiquity. Today there 
is little tangible evidence of those 
growing pains in our State and national 
history. But Seneca herself has under- 
gone little change, and less vicious 
warriors armed with rod and reel will 
find her in much the same shape as she 
was two centuries past. 

Like the Indians they may even find 
her, at first, hard to warm up to. The 
Senecas were a little leery of the lake 
they had given their name. They 
couldn’t understand her changing 
moods or her inexplicable “tides” 
(now scientifically diagnosed as a com- 
bination of wind and current). Being 
landlubbers they were a little chary 
of a lake in which a man can drop 
into 50 to 100 feet of water 20 feet 
from shore. They didn’t like her tem- 
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perature nor the way in which she 
roughened up in a south wind. They 
were convinced she was “hexed”’. 
But—therein lies some of Seneca’s 
charm. Set smack-dab in the middle of 
a great population belt, she is still com- 
paratively wild and woolly. She has less 
traffic than many of our Adirondack 
lakes, fewer cottagers than lakes a fourth 
her size. She is a meeting of rock and 
water, with no beaches worth mention- 
ing, a palisaded shore-line for much of 
her length, and few spots accessible by 
passable roads. But she does have fish. 


UCH of the reputation she enjoys 
in New York and other states 
stems from her rainbow trout, and the 
fact that she is the reservoir for the record 
breakers (fish of 20 pounds and more) 
taken each spring from Catharine Creek, 
which enters the lake at Watkins Glen. 
What a lot of anglers do not know, 
however, is that there is almost equally 
good rainbow fishing in Seneca her- 
self, if they will go after it. 

With the opening of the season in 
April rainbows can be taken by two 
means—surface trolling with light 
spoorts, or bait fishing from shore with 
worms or sawbellies. A casting rod is 
the ticket for the latter. The east shore 
of the lake at Watkins is a popular 
spot for bait fishermen; Hector Falls, 
Plum Point, Keuka Outlet at Dresden, 
and Kashong (see map) are others 
which produce good catches. 

The Seneca rainbow fishery got off 
to a rather shaky start over a half cen- 
tury ago with the introduction, in 1884, 
of 150,000 fry—progeny of breeders 
imported from the Pacific Coast. It is 
doubtful if this or subsequent experi- 
ments produced many fish, but after 
the turn of the century a real effort at 
stocking was made by the Conservation 
Department; the result is a run of thou- 
sands of trout annually in Seneca’s tribu- 
taries, and a whale of a lot more scat- 


Seneca, looking north from Watkins Glen. 
famed Catharine Creek, the East's top rainbow stream 





tered around her 60 square miles. 

Seneca’s old stand-by is still, however, 
the lake trout. For sustained fishing 
throughout the season he draws the 
biggest crowds, yields the most in 
pounds. You can take him from one 
end of the lake to the other, at a dozen 
different “hot spots”, but in general the 
east shore produces the most fish. Nor 
do the scientists know why. 

From north to south, here are your 
best selections: Pontius Point, Reeder’s, 
Willard, Lodi Landing, Lamoreaux’ and 
Peach Orchard Point. The first three 
are on Route 96-A between Geneva and 
Ovid; the latter three can be reached 
from Route 414 between Ovid and 
Watkins Glen. 

On the west shore there is a general 
lake trout “strip” extending from Lorig 
Point south to Glenora and Fir Tree 
Point. You are likely to pick up lakers 
from any spot in this strip, but the pet 
locatiuns are Plum Point, below Him- 
rod; Castle’s Point, Severne’s and Star- 
key. All these are accessible by side 
roads from Route 14, which parallels 
Seneca from Watkins to Geneva. 

April, May, June and September are 
your best lake trout months on Seneca. 
Your best rig is copper wire and spoon, 
and your best fishing depths from 50 
to 150 feet. Beyond that you drop out 
of sight, because Seneca’s bottom con- 
tours are built much like a stepladder. 

So-much for the heavyweights. If, 
like many of us, you rate the small- 
mouth bass as one of the fightin’est 
fish that swims, Seneca is likewise worth 
investigating. She is well larded with 
this particular species, and her cold 
waters do wonders for them. 

They can be taken in nearly every 
part of the lake; but here, again, there 
are “specials”. On the east side some 
are Painted Rocks, just above Watkins; 
Glen Eldridge and our old friend Lodi. 
The west shore has such favorites as 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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S YOU read this, the first wave 
A of the biggest army of nimrods 
in the history of the State is de- 
ploying out across New York’s fields 
and woodlots in its first major cam- 
paign since Pearl Harbor. 

The ranks have been swelled by 
thousands of new recruits—the same 
kind of aftermath that followed World 
War I. All told there are more than an 
estimated half-million of them, young 
and old of both sexes, from the one- 
gallused hunter with his old single-bar- 
tel LeFevre to the specialist with a gun 
for every day of the week. They are a 
cross section of sporting America. 

Although thousands of them will be 
hunting for the first time, and thousands 
more couldn’t hit a barn door at point- 
blank range, collectively they will bring 
home millions of pounds of game. But 
more important than the heft of their 
game bag, or the business they will cre- 
ate in services, rentals, transportation 
and goods, they will bring back the 
invaluable benefits which come from 
healthful recreation and good, whole- 
some fellowship. 

Where will they hunt? What will 
they hunt? Under what regulations, 
and why? The answers to these ques- 
tions would be quite a mouthful, even 
if we had them all—but here’s the way 
things looked from your editors’ desks 
before they too grabbed guns and shells 
and took off for the brush. 


Where Will They Go? 


If our vast army of hunters could be 
gathered up and distributed by air like 
so many paratroopers, the question of 
where to hunt wouldn’t be much of a 
problem here in New York. In State 
land alone there are more than three 
million acres available in the Adirondack 
and Catskill forest preserves, in refor- 
estation areas, and in public hunting 
grounds scattered throughout the State. 
In addition, the majority of our private 
farni woodlands are not posted, and the 
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A RECORD ARMY OF NEW YORK 
GUNNERS IS ON THE MARCH. 
HERE ARE THEIR PROSPECTS 


owners of those which are, usually give 
a break to the sportsman who shows 
himself a gentleman. 

Unfortunately, this paratroop ma- 
neuyer isn’t possible, and the man who 
lacks time or money to go farther afield 
will, as usual, find things crowded 
around big metropolitan areas. But even 
so, aside from our New York City 
counties there are no counties in the 
State which do not harbor some type 
of game, from rabbits to deer. 


What To Hunt? 


With a thousand and one places in 
New York in which to hunt, the matter 
ot where to go is contingent largely on 
a man’s own circumstances and what 
he’s looking for. If it’s pheasants, the 
central and western parts of the State 
are his best bet; for grouse, this year, at 
least, the western slopes of the Adiron- 
dacks. If he’s out for ducks he will go 
tc Long Island, up the Hudson, farther 
up along the St. Lawrence, or to Oneida 
and the Finger Lakes. And he can shoot 
a deer today in almost every county of 
the State. 

New York State (and this will sur- 
prise some people) is predominantly a 
forest and woodlot game country, with a 
few spots well favored for waterfowl. 
Over the past few generations our agri- 
cultural domain has shrunk from 23 
million to 17 million acres, which means 
that seven million acres have gone back 
to Mother Nature for the production 
of game. Thus deer, rabbits, squirrels, 
fox, ’coons and partridge cover the great- 
est range. At the same time, the range 
of our Number | farm-game species, the 
pheasant, has been restricted. “But,” 
you ask, “what are the prospects?” 
Well, some are good, some aren’t so 
good, and some are discouraging. 

On the bright side of the ledger, the 
deer herd appears to be in excellent 
shape. Deer were more plentiful in 
1945 than in 1944, and the increase has 
continued. In the North Country, 


where weather conditions are a_ big 
limiting factor, we have had two of the 
mildest winters on record. In the cen- 
tral and southern parts of the State the 
deer population has again reached the 
point where special control measures, in 
the form of an antlerless deer season 
in four counties, have been set up for 
the 1946 season. 

Bear show an increase in the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill counties. Squirrels 
appear to be holding their own, with no 
great population change, and prospects 
for woodcock—a migratory species in 
New York—are favorable. 

The partridge, or grouse, has shown 
a general increase throughout the State 
over 1945 population surveys. The big- 
gest boost has been in the northern 
zone, with some areas reporting large 
numbers of birds. But in many parts of 
the southern section of the State things 
are still spotty, and there are specific 
areas where there will be little if any 
grouse shooting. 

The pheasant hunter will again find 
himself on short rations. Four poor 
breeding seasons in a row have thrown 
a wrench in his machinery. But the 
ratio of cocks to hens has been sur- 
veyed as the highest in the birds’ re- 
cent history. 

The outlook for the cottontail is no 
brighter. The abundance cycle of the 
rabbit is still in the low part of the 
graph throughout much of the State. In 
addition, there has undoubtedly been 
heavier predation from an abnormal fox 
population—though there is present evi- 
dence that the fox has reached the top 
of his current cycle. 


Regulations and Why 


As this was written, Commissioner 
Duryea had just finished the thankless 
job of making final decisions on the 
1946 laws affecting pheasants and 
grouse—two species not already covered 
by previous acts of the Legislature. And 
if the sporting public envisions the 
Commissioner pulling them out of a 
hat, it might be explained that his deter- 
minations were the outcome of a careful 
survey which began during the spring 
nesting season and continued through 
to the deadline of September 1. 
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This work was done by a small corps 
of trained game managers deployed 
across the State, plus some 1,500 picked 
farmer-observers, game protectors, hun- 
dreds of sportsmen organized into game- 
abundance committees, and many other 
miscellaneous analysts. ‘They turned 
their grist in to the Commissioner’s 
mill and the new laws are the result. 

This year his job—with pheasants at 
low ebb and a grouse population that 
still showed spots—was particularly 
tough. Each week brought new demands 
for this or that kind of season, and many 
demands for no seasons at all. Out of 
the mass of data collected it developed 
that these were the principal facts: 

Pheasant Stocks Low 

Our stock of pheasants was low but, 
as previously indicated, the ratio of 
cocks to hens was unusually high—about 
50-50. One cock bird will mate with 
eight or more hens. Thus, when the 
cock-to-hen ratio is evened off, spring 
egg production is not much affected by 
whittling off the surplus males. In ad- 
dition, production on State game farms 
this year set an all-time high—70,307 
birds for release, of which 9,040 were 
adults, and 72,294 day-old chicks for 
rearing by sportsmen’s clubs. 

Since, in New York, only cocks can 
be taken legally, the facts suggested a 
sharply curtailed season for cocks which 
could be run off in such a way as to 
give maximum protection to hens— 
upon which our production for another 
year depends. This was set up in the 
form of a two-day season—October 26 
and November 2, both Saturdays. The 
“take” was set at two cock birds daily, 
four for the season. 

The outlook on grouse was more 
hopeful, the majority of reports from the 
northern part of the State indicating 
an over-all increase. The same could 
not be said for the southern section. 
In view of these reports it was decided 
to allow a 45-day season north of the 
New York Central railroad, as it was in 
1945, with the same bag limits (three 
daily, 15 a season). 

Conversely, the southern surveys 
prompted a reduction in the season to 
30 days, with a daily bag of two birds 
and 12 for the season. The decision 
to tighten up was based not only on a 
shorter supply of birds than in the 
northern zone, but on the assumption 
that hunting pressure would be consid- 
erably increased by an influx of non- 
resident bird hunters from Pennsylvania, 
where there is no open season this year. 
Curtailment of the pheasant season and 
reduction of the waterfowl season by 
the Federal government were other fac- 
tors taken into consideration, since they 
would throw added weight on grouse. 

Grouse seasons in both northern and 
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DEPARTMENT CONDUCTS ALL-OUT DRIVE 
TO ENFORCE LAW ON HEN BIRDS 


To the real sportsman-conservation- 
ist a hen pheasant is money in the bank. 
She’s the gal who lays the eggs and 
hatches the chicks to produce more 
pheasants—some for the pot and more 
to continue the age-old cycle of repro- 
duction. 

But there are other “sportsmen” who 
miss this point, and because of them 
Madame Ringneck will, this fall in 
New York State, be given the best po- 
lice protection in her history. The 
greatest array of forces ever marshalled 
tor such a job has been organized, and 
an outstanding example of cooperation 
has made it possible. 

As pointed out in the article on the 
establishment of the 1946 game bird 
seasons, surveys revealed that this year 
there were not as many hens in propor- 
tion to cock birds as in past years. Be- 
cause one male pheasant will mate with 
as many as eight hens, it is apparent that 
you can kill some of the cock birds with- 
out unfavorable effect; but every hen 
killed in any season cuts down the poten- 
tial of next year’s pheasant production. 
This emphasizes clearly the necessity of 
saving every hen pheasant possible. 

Among other things, the two-day 
pheasant season happens to provide the 
opportunity for a concentrated, all-out 
enforcement drive. The minute the 


southern sections of the State were 
made to coincide with the opening of 
the Federal season on woodcock—Octo- 
ber 10 above, October 21 below. 

The decisions on pheasants and 
grouse were discussed by the Commis- 
sioner with many conservationists. The 
majority either definitely expressed ap- 
proval of the regulations, or coopera- 
tively acknowledged that—while the 
laws did not meet some particular local 
demands—they came as close as possible 
to doing so in view of the over-all State 
game picture. 


The Outlook for Gear 


Guns, shells, certain kinds of hunting 
shoes and other equipment are still on 
the scarce list. Go easy on shells, even 
if you have the inside track; in buying 
more than you will need for the season 
you may be depriving some less fortu- 
nate individual of a small supply which 
might make or break his 1946 shooting. 

If you plan a trip far afield make 
advance inquiries and arrangements for 
accommodations, guide services, etc. 
Such preparations will save you a lot of 

tief. 

And finally—while we are handing out 


season was established, Commissioner 
Duryea set the wheels in motion to get 
the most effective enforcement organi- 
zation possible for the job. He appealed 
to each district game protector to get 
special protectors into the field tor 
patrol work to supplement regular 
forces. He tossed bureaucratic barriers 
out the window and directed that any 
facility in the Conservation Department 
be made available for this job, even if 
outside the scope of the Division of 
Fish and Game. As a result, forest 
rangers in counties in the pheasant dis- 
trict were directed _to assist in the work. 

Help then was sought from State 
Police and various County Sheriffs. Re- 
— was speedy and, as a result of 
their cooperation, detachments of State 
Police and Deputy Sheriffs will con- 
duct road patrols and in some instances 
man “road blocks” to see that the 
hens get protection. 

The program is preventive. The aim 
is to keep hen pheasants alive, not just 
to catch guys after they have killed 
them. But, to keep them alive, so far 
as some people are concerned, means 
making it difficult for them to get away 
with taking hens, and that’s what is 
being done this year to the full extent 
of the power and ingenuity of the Con- 
servation Department. 


free advice—don’t forget that there are 
a lot of boys back from service who are 
getting in their first peace-time shoot- 
ing in five years, but who lack automo- 
bile transportation. If you have a chance 
to take one or more of them aboard the 
family jalopy you'll double your own 
pleasure by doing so—to say nothing of 
helping some ex-Gl’s dream of a hunting 
trip come true. 


A WORD OF WARNING 


The heavy snowfall which blanketed 
the Adirondack counties early in Octo- 
ber has created conditions in the woods 
which are of importance to all hunters. 
The storm, which caught the trees 
still in heavy foliage, has littered the 
ground throughout wide areas with 
broken branches and fallen timber. 

As a result, visibility has been reduced 
to a minimum, and the careful hunter 
will look twice before he shoots. These 
fallen branches and trees will not lose 
their leaves for many weeks. On the 
credit side of the ledger they will pro- 
vide abundant browse for deer; on the 
debit side—in addition to the safety 
factor involved—they will also create a 
serious fire hazard. 
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THE NEW JOHN A. WHITE GAME FARM WILL FILL 
A GAP IN OUR BIRD PRODUCTION LINE 


By EARL HOLM 


WAY out West in Genesee, in the 
A heart of New York’s normally 
best pheasant territory, a new 
335-acre game farm devoted exclusively 
to ringneck propagation has wound up 
its first year of production. 

Known officially as the John A. White 
Memorial Game Farm, in honor of the 
late commissioner, the unit’s first large- 
scale output has become available at a 
time when it is most seriously needed. 
It is no state secret that New York’s 
pheasant population has been in dire 
need of a shot in the arm, and the 
White Farm has stepped into the pic- 
ture to help Nature help herself out of 
the jam. 

The new unit is located near Basom 
and will serve all the western counties. 
It has been built on gently rolling land, 
to afford proper drainage, and the soil 
type—representative of some of the 
finest land in the State—will insure 
growth of proper range cover, in itself of 
big importance in the rearing of thrifty 
and adaptable birds. 

Even before the outbreak of World 
War II the Department recognized the 
eventual need for an additional game 
farm to round out its chain of State 
pheasant “factories” and to meet in- 
creasing demands from the gun. Com- 
missioner White exerted his influence 
to include such an addition in the Post- 
war Program to fill a blank in the geo- 
graphical pattern of the existing units 
and reduce transportation time of birds 
from farm to covert. Commissioner 
Duryea, his successor, translated plans 
into action. He secured an appropria- 
tion from the Legislature for purchase 
of the farm, convinced the Postwar 
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Planning Commission that it was a 
“must,” and put the unit into immedi- 
ate production. 

Those familiar with game farm opera- 
tion realize the million and one details 
incident to attaining a successful sea- 
son’s production. The actual planning 
was the first big job. Land utilized for 
general farming and dairying must be 
placed in proper rotation to support 
birds each year consecutively for four 
years. Farm machinery had to be secured 
—trucks, tractors, plows, tools, shipping 
crates, feeding equipment—an almost 
endless list, most of them unavailable. 
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But if vitally needed items could not be 
obtained—call in the substitutes! 

The Department recognized the 
challenge and accepted it willingly. 
There were no facilities available for 
rearing large numbers of pheasants—no 
incubators, no brooder houses, no alter- 
native save to concentrate on range-rear- 
ing the largest possible crop. State pris- 
ons cooperated in fabricating coops 
from lumber unsuited for housing. 
Eight hundred of these were delivered, 
each to accommodate a domestic-hen 
foster mother to hatch the eggs. 

By September 1, from the birds 
reared, 2,000 were selected as breeders 
to be used for egg production on other 
farms in 1947, and thousands of others 
were distributed to cooperating sports- 
mens’ clubs for release in the western 
section of the State.. While the Depart- 


As a starter, some 800-odd nesting pens have already paid off this past 
season in thousands of pheasant chicks 
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ment does not have production figures available from other 
states at this time, it is believed that the 1946 program repre- 
sented the largest pheasant rearing project of its kind in the 
country. 

Key men responsible for the success of the unit in its 
maiden year include Bill Blew, foreman, who before he 
entered the Service was assistant foreman at the Rogers 
Game Farm. Lew Baker, assistant foreman, was transferred 
from the Delmar Game Farm. Marvin Poyner, assistant 
superintendent of the Bureau of Game Farms, handled the 
liaison for this and the other six farms for the Albany office. 

The engineering staff of the Division of Fish and Game 
attacked the problems involved in the immediate develop- 
ment of the new unit. It had been determined that the land 
would support 12,000 range birds and that 3,000 breeders 
could be maintained to supplement egg production on other 
farms. Incubating facilities could be provided to handle over 
100,000 eggs annually and brooders to accommodate 20,000 
birds. From rough sketches furnished by the Bureau of 
Game Farms, the engineers completed their estimates for the 
Postwar Planning Commission. A contract was let for 
detailed plans and specifications for all the construction. 
These plans are on file in the Budget Director’s office at 
the present time and it is expected that, if all goes well, 
ground will be broken before long to start construction. 


HERE has long been need for fireproof construction of 

game farm buildings. However, because most of these 
farms have been long established and have expanded hap- 
hazardly to meet changes in rearing techniques, new struc- 
tures have been added to conform to the general architectural 
pattern of the unit. But at the White Farm there has been 
an opportunity to start from scratch in the development of 
an ultra-modern game farm designed for mass production at 
minimum operating cost. Generally, the facilities required 
are an incubator building, a multiple-unit brooder building, 
a storage barn, garage, shop, machine shed and feed building. 
Usually, in such construction, various buildings are situated 
in proper relationship to one another, but without sufficient 
space to provide protection in the event of fire. But not at 
the White Farm. 

Taking a cue from modern industrial plants, all facilities 
will be consolidated in one large central building, completely 
fireproof. After all, a modern game farm is a pheasant factory 
—though rearing pheasants is not as simple as turning out 
nuts and bolts. The layout at the White Farm approaches 
factory form, with the main building constructed in the shape 
of a T. The three-story brooder or “nursery” section, 30 by 
110 feet, is at the front, with a wing 72 by 130 feet designed 
to provide facilities for incubators, feed and equipment 
storage, and repair shop, as well as housing for trucks, tractors 
and farm machinery. 

This single, self-contained structure will represent the only 
service building on the farm, save for a small barn centrally 
located in the field for storage of hay, and the small coops 
and accessories used in range-rearing operations. 

It may appear to some that the acreage here is in excess of 
the actual needs for a game farm. But to meet the standards 
set up by the Department, the land area is no more than 
adequate. For example, approximately 60 acres are set aside 
for rearing fields to condition birds after they have completed 
their brooding period. These fields will contain hiding and 
roosting cover, and will be planted with alternate rows of 
oats, buckwheat and corn. These lunch counters afford the 
birds an opportunity to adjust themselves to“farm crops. 

The development of the White Game Farm is only one 
phase of the State’s program to increase the number of 
pheasants for restocking. Facilities are being expanded on 
all other farms, and it is proposed that prewar production 
will be more than doubled when construction is completed. 
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POSTWAR FISH & GAME 
AT A GLANCE 


MORE PHEASANTS—— The new John White 
Game farm described on these pages is already pro- 
ducing, and the number of hens set on eggs in the 
hatching field this past summer is believed to have 
made it one of the largest single operations of its type 
in the country. 


FARM EXPANSION——The six other existing game 
farms in the State are being rehabilitated, and 
will be expanded to provide an immediate annual goal 
of 100,000 adult pheasants and 125,000 day-old 
chicks. The number of adult releases anticipated 
will be double the best pre-war figure. 


HABITAT IMPROVEMENT——Development and im- 
provement of food and cover stands on 80,000 acres 
of the State’s game management areas in 15 sections 
of New York are designed to make the best possible 
conditions for increased populations of game which 
use them. The plantings will include forest trees as 
well, in order that a timber crop can supplement the 
game harvest and pay off in cash on this investment. 


SHRUB NURSERY——Food and _ cover-producing 
shrubs for planting on these and other suitable game 
areas have long been needed, but the State has never 
had sufficient stock available for such work. Now, a 
former tree nursery at Horseheads, Chemung County, 
is to be put back in production to create necessary 
supplies for game management work. 


BETTER FISHING——More fish are needed to bring 
New York’s stocking up to recommended limits of 
the Biological Survey. The postwar fund provides 
for development of the State’s 17 existing hatcheries 
to full production capacity and construction of two 
new units—the Chautauqua Lake Muskalonge Hatch- 
ery to help develop this great sports fishery, and the 
Catskill Mountain Hatchery in Sullivan County. 


MORE PUBLIC WATER-—Acquisition of added 
public fishing rights is another phase of the postwar 
fisheries project. New York now has a total of 575 
miles of State fishing rights on 35 streams. Develop- 
ment work is scheduled on 338 miles of 26 of these 
streams to provide more fish for anglers’ creels and 
protect adjacent land from flood erosion. 


WILDLIFE PONDS—--Multiple-use ponds for water- 
fowl and other forms of wildlife are to be created in 
17 counties by the construction of 25 dams at picked 
points—for example, on East Trout Brook, Delaware 
County; Mill Brook, Chenango; and Little Sandy 
Creek, Oswego. They will provide breeding and 
resting areas for game. 

(These items cover only the construction angle of 
the postwar program for ash and game, other phases 
of which were discussed in Commissioner Duryea’s 
article in our last issue.) 


NEXT ISSUE: The Postwar Program for Parks 
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New York's 


RECORD HEADS 


By PETE FOSBURGH 


N A frosty November morning in 1933 Mr. Denny 
Mitchell, lumberman, hunter, and for many years resi- 
dent of the town of Lewis in Essex County, sat in his kitchen 
eating a large stack of griddle cakes. The griddle cakes were 
good, Mr. Mitchell was hungry, and things were as usual. 
But suddenly Denny, who was sitting by a window that 
looked out over his apple orchard, jumped from the table, 
icked his .32 Special off the wall, and dashed out of the 
ouse. From his window he had seen a buck the like of 
which he had never seen before. The deer was sauntering 
through his orchard, stopping every now and then to paw 
the snow and munch an apple, but moving steadily in the 
direction of the woods beyond. 

Denny raced to cut him off. Skirting the orchard, he 
got to the woods on the other side just as the buck broke 
into a trot and statted for cover. It was a long shot, and 
Denny was breathless and shaking, but he threw up his gun 
and let drive. 

With that shot Mr. Mitchell collected the highest scoring 
New York deer head concerning which there is any authentic 
hunting history. The head now belongs to Mr. L. P. 
Evans of Elizabethtown, and is hung in his home there. It’s 
a beauty. 

But . . . . on the walls of the Fort Orange Club in 
Albany there hangs a head which for more than 50 years has 
defied all challengers for first place. It was presumably taken 
by Robert L. Banks of Albany, and was part of his collection; 
it was certainly taken in Hamilton County. A photograph 
of it appeared in the annual report of the New York State 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission for 1896, so the deer 
was obviously killed in 1895 or earlier. In symmetry and 
number of pattern points it excells by a wide margin any 
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The Empire State's Number 1 trophy 


other contender. But how, exactly when, and precisely 
where it was taken—all that remains a mystery. 

Although no specific date can be given the Fort Orange 
Club head, it is one of a group of four high-ranking tro- 
phies that were taken in the same general area at the turn 
of the century. This was a period of extensive lumbering in 
the Adirondacks, and the deer there waxed fat on abundant 
cut-over food and grew big heads. 

Henry Ordway, now of Glens Falls, killed one of them in 
1890. He was hunting near Mud Lake in Warren County 
and heard hounds (you could hound deer in those days) 
running on a mountain near the lake. Ordway, who still 
knows that country well, dashed a full mile to a likely run- 
way and got there just in time to drop, with one shot from 
his .32 Marlin, a 388-pound buck. Ninth place. 

A few years after Ordway’s kill, “Yankee” John Galusha, 
guide, fire warden, hunter and raconteur extraordinary— 
and still very much alive and talking in the town of Minerva 
—took the seventh place head near his home in Essex County. 
At least the first shot was fired there. Galusha, loading and 
firing like a Minute Man, chased the buck six miles and 
around three lakes before he finally finished it off. 

And then there is Emilius C. Roberts of Northville, 
who—as a result of something that happened there back in 
1906—has been hunting Hamilton County for about 40 
years. He was occupying the last stand on a watching line, 
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with the drive just getting under way in his direction, when 
he heard a tremendous crashing in the dry leaves up the 
ridge. The deer, however, did not come directly to Roberts. 
It stopped less than ten feet away from the next man in 
line, who, with bulging eye and gaping jaw, stood paralyzed 
and quaking as the deer wheeled and ran to Roberts. One 
shot from Robert’s .30-.30 crumpled the buck in mid-air 
as he-sailed across a log road. Sixth place. 

Another Hamilton County hunter, Henry Van Avery of 
Mayfield, struck a big track in the snow on Armistice Day 
in 1921. While his companion followed the track, Van 
Avery swung well away from it and then moved up ahead, 
approximately parallel to the deer’s line of travel. At this 
point a grouse hopped onto a log in front of him, and Van 
Avery, who is an excellent shot and whose wife highly esteems 
roast grouse, drew a bead with his .30-.30. But he thought 
better of it, and less than a minute later killed the buck that 
is fourth on the list. 

If it appears, thus far, that the Adirondack counties have 
a monopoly on record heads, it should be remembered that 
until comparatively recent times they have also had a virtual 
monopoly on deer hunting. When John Galusha killed his 
Adirondack buck in 1895, the State was still bringing deer 
into the Catskills—at a cost of about $20 a head—in freight 
cars. On each Wednesday in November there was an open 
season on Long Island, but in the rest of the State deer 
were either non-existent or so scarce that it was not con- 
sidered necessary to pass any special laws protecting them. 
In order to conserve its nest egg in the Catskills, the State 
prohibited deer hunting in those counties. But throughout 
the rest of the State the general open season—August 16th 
to October 31st—prevailed, the assumption being that there 
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HEY tell us down in Washing- 

ton that things aren’t going to 

be so hot in the duck department 

this fall—that the quacker population 

has taken a nose-dive from 125 million 

to 80 million in two years’ time, and 

that the outlook for immediate im- 
provement is slightly shady. 

And they must mean what they tell 
us, because we’ve had 35 days chopped 
off the open season for 1946, three 
ducks cut off the daily bag, and shoot- 
ing hours shortened half an hour at 
the end of each day. 

So what are we going to do about it? 

Well, up in the North Country, a 
group of sportsmen, guided by the Con- 
servation Department, is up to its 
boot-tops in a cooperative waterfow] 
improvement program which could and 
should serve today as an example for a 
general state-wide project to boost duck 
supvlies—at least here in our own State 
bailiwick. 

Actually the Conservation Depart- 
ment has itself been wrapped up in a 
waterfowl improvement program since 
1935. and has released to date some 
13,000 banded mallards and_ blacks 
reared on its own game farm ponds. 
But it has always been evident that— 
since State funds and services for work 
on ducks are limited—some cooperative 
set-up concerned with sportsmen them- 
selves could help a lot, in addition to 
giving clubs something to put their 
teeth into. 

This northern group, now officially 
organized as the Northeastern Water- 
fowl Association—agreed. Two years 
ago they sat down with representatives 
of the Denartment and the Federal Fish 
& Wildlife Service and formed a non- 
profit, domestic membership corpora- 
tion, with nothing more than a broad 
statement of purpose as a starting point 
—to promote better duck hunting. 

It became apparent immediately that 
the first thing needed was sufficient 
data concerning existing or potential 
waterfowl areas and the habits of birds 
using them. Such an investigation was 
decided upon, and a Pittman-Robertson 
federal aid research program was in- 
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augurated by the Conservation Depart- 
ment, providing for a study of the 
Ontario-St. Lawrence area. 

Existing waterfowl areas were ex- 
amined. Potential development spots 
were checked. Aquatic vegetation in 
the bays of Lake Ontario, the St. Law- 
rence River and inland marshes was sur- 
veyed and mapped. Where deficiencies 
were noted recommendations were filed 
for inclusion in the master development 
plan. Migrant populations—both spring 
and fall—were observed; breeding birds 
were counted and an analysis made of 
brood success. 

Trapping and banding operations 
were begun and are being continued this 
fall. One banding station for river and 
pond ducks was set up on Black Lake. 
A second, more successful, was located 
at Perch Lake, which was made a refuge. 

In the fall of 1945 a total of 663 wild 
black ducks were trapped and banded as 
a start of the project. Of this number, 
56 bands, 8.4 per cent, were returned 
the first season from New York State. 
Following the pattern of other banding 
experiments in the State, the bulk of 
the remaining returns from the south 
came from the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware region—Maryland, Virginia, New 
Jersey and Delaware reporting 26 bands. 
Fifty-one wild mallards were trapped 
and seven bands were returned. 

A similar pattern of returns is found 
in the more extensive black duck band- 
ing work of Dr. W. B. Large in the 

















































Rochester area. A total of 1,814 re- 
turns from his bandings over a period of 
years shows that 1,000 of these ducks 
were shot within the State itself, which 
is justification enough for the duck 
rearing and stocking program. 

Of these 1,000 blacks, about 800 were 
taken within 25 miles of Rochester. 
Out-of-state returns indicate that this 
species also migrates largely to the Dela- . 
ware-Chesapeake area. 

Introduction of mallards as a new 
breeding species for the State’s marshes 
has been a subject of experiment for 
some time. As part of the Ontario-St. 
Lawrence research, 61 hand-reared adult 
greenheads and 300 five-week-old duck- 
lings were released last fall. The adult 
releases brought 15 returns, 24.5 per 
cent of the original stocking. The per- 
centage returns for the ducklings—12.2 
—compares favorably with returns from 
both Federal and State bandings of 
actual wild-trapped birds. 

Furthering t this propagation work, the 


Northeastern Waterfowl Association set 
up a mallard rearing station this year at 
Black River with a production goal of 


Getting the youngsters started presents no great problem 
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NEW YORK'S SIX MAJOR DUCK AREAS 


1,000 fivesweek-old birds for release in 
suitable areas. Mallard eggs were pur- 
.chased by the unit to supplement the 
limited stock available from State game 
farms, and these were incubated along 
with those of a wild strain. 

A total of 1,048 day-old mallard duck- 
lings were delivered to the Association’s 
rearing station and 1,008 were turned 
over to the State’s game research inves- 
tigators at five weeks of age for stocking 
in marshes from the St. Lawrence down 
to the Happy Valley game refuge in 
southern Oswego County. That was a 
rearing record of 96 per cent. Each 
bird wore an aluminum leg band of the 
U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service and an- 
other showing it had been reared by 
the Association. 

Early checks on these birds indicate 
they are doing well. One group of 15 
had suffered not a single mortality five 
weeks after liberation. In another area 
eight were observed of a release of 15, 
and in still another, 12 out of 15. The 
returns from this summer’s liberation— 
one of the largest ever attempted with 
mallard ducklings in this State—should 
be interesting to note. 

Objectives sought in the State’s 
waterfowl program are an increase in 
the local production of waterfowl and 
insurance that migrant ducks and geese 
will remain longer in New York during 
the open shooting season. As a result 
of the experience gained along the St. 
Lawrence, the pattern the program must 
follow to attain these objectives is be- 
coming steadily clearer. It is now evi- 
dent that at least the following steps 
must be included: 


1—Continuous inventories of water- 
fowl across the State to determine 
periods of migration, when peaks of 
waterfowl abundance occur, and their 
distribution. 

2—Creation of surveys like that in 
the Ontario-St. Lawrence area in all 
principal waterfowl areas in the State, 
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and development projects for each. (The 
accompanying map shows the leading 
areas to be surveyed.) 

3—Development of refuge areas 
across the State which will slow down 
migration and permit greater enjoyment 
of duck shooting by New York gunners. 

4—Extension of the principle of 
duck-hunter cooperation either through 
the Northeastern Waterfowl Associa- 
tion or similar organizations. 

5—Expansion of State facilities for 
duck propagation so that sufficient sup- 
plies of high quality, wild-strain mallard 


ducklings or other waterfowl will be 
available to meet the rearing needs of 
cooperators. 

6—Better use of State-owned marsh 
area developments by stocking pairs of 
mated geese and also ducks to form a 
nucleus breeding stock. 

7—Continually to secure more pub- 
lic duck shooting grounds in proximity 
to waterfowl developments. 

Step 1 is already under way. Using 
the Fish & Game Division’s new obser- 
vation plane, game technicians are fly- 
ing a regular route over the principal 
waterfowl areas of the State at regular 
intervals, identifying and counting 
waterfowl. This census began early in 
September and will continue well into 
December. It will tell the story on 
migration of waterfowl through New 
York and provide the information we 
need to ascertain the best possible water- 
fowl season for the State. 

Necessary steps to extend waterfowl 
surveys through all principal areas of 
the State are now being worked out by 
research directors. Development pro- 
grams eventually will follow, bringing 
duck refuges and public hunting areas. 

Whether the seed of cooperation 
planted by upstate sportsmen will flour- 
ish and spread remains to be seen. But 
—if you have — a shotgun through 
a swing in what too often was a vain 
attempt to get ahead of a teal rocketing 
across a marsh, or thrilled to a flock of 
bluebills coming into your decoys, you'll 
look into this business of making better 
duck shooting in New York and see if 
you too can do something about it. 


Members of the Northeastern Association giving ducks their "dog tags’. 
From the left, Bob Wells, Department secretary; J. T. Perry and Earle P. Taber, 
Association president 







































































VERYONE knows the beech tree. 

Who has not seen the smooth, silver- 
gray trunk inscribed with initials—his 
and hers—where boy met girl under 
the greenwood? Who has forgotten the 
crunch of beechnuts under foot, or the 
clean, white slabs of stovewood that 
fly off a beech bolt under the axe? 

While the beech needs no other 
characteristic than its bark for identifi- 
cation, some of its botanical features are 
interesting. The leaves, for instance, 
have a peculiarity of being, as the text- 
book says, “set in the plane of the 
spray”: that is, if you hold a leaf-bearing 
twig in front of you, all or nearly all the 
leaves will lie perfectly flat. This in it- 
self helps give beech that slick, tailor- 
made look so different from any other 
tree. After mid-winter, when its fall- 
coppered leaves have finally dropped off, 
beech is the swankiest of the hardwoods; 
then its firm, light-colored trunk and 
rich brown twigs show to full advantage, 
and you can’t mistake it. 

Sometimes, under a beech grove, you 
will find a colony of tiny waxy para- 
sitic plants called Epifagus, or “beech- 
drops.” These are curiosities of the 
plant world which, like the Indian pipe, 
can do everything but manufacture 
chlorophyll, the green coloring matter of 
plants. So they go on relief, as it were, 
and take a hand-out from some sturdier 
plant that has learned how to make a 
living. The Epifagus is fussier than 
others about its host plant, associating 
with nothing but beech. So far as is 
known its effect is not harmful. 

In conservation, beech is important 
both to the wildlife manager and the 
forester. Oddly enough, one of its in- 
herent weaknesses—susceptibility to 
trunk decay—makes it highly valuable 
as a den tree. As a source of game food 
it is always ranked well up on the list 
because of the high nutritive value of 
the nuts. Some feel it is over-rated, 
nevertheless, claiming the occurrence of 
years with good nut crops is unpre- 
dictable and erratic. 

Among foresters in New York, beech 


Top—Beech is a friendly tree; note 
young loves’ initials 
Center—He supplies food, as well. 
These are beechnuts from the crop of 
a single grouse 
Bottom—And more food. These hun- 
dreds of beech buds were also taken 

from a grouse crop 
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has been the subject of controversy for 
years. There is an “anti-beech” and a 
“‘pro-beech” faction. The first says of 
beech that it’s a “weed tree” to be got- 
ten rid of, while the opposition rushes 
to its defense, asserting that it is one 
of our most valuable timber trees. There 
is some truth in both claims, because 
beech is a variable species which attains 
full stature in the Adirondacks and 
dwindles to scrub along the coast or 
on the thin-soiled hilltops of the South- 
ern Tier counties. But there is hardly 
a section of the State where some good 
beech timber cannot be found. 

Beech is one of the best woods for 
a number of uses. It makes A-1 fuelwood 
and is especially good for flooring, bas- 
ket veneer, some types of furniture, 
woodenware, spools and, in fact, where- 
ever a fairly strong, smooth, pliable and 
abrasive-resistant wood is called for. It 
is used in the wood-distillation industry 
and, for some reason, the type of creo- 
sote employed in certain medicinal 
preparations, such as cough syrups, was 
formerly distilled from beech wood. 


It Has Its Enemies 


Although beech has all these good 
qualities and is still abundant in the 
State, with an estimated stand of some 
two billion board feet, we must admit 
that it is a weak species in the over-all 
forestry picture. It may even be on its 
way out as a major species in the north- 
eastern woods, since it grows slowly and 
is sensitive to weather. Severe cold 
waves produce bad frost cracks in the 
bark which are a prelude to infection. 
In the famous winter of 1933-34, beech 
was killed outright in parts of the Adi 
rondacks. Along with maple, it took a 
terrific beating in the 1942 ice-storm. It 
is unusually subject to disease, and, as 
if this weren’t enough, a new insect, the 
beech-scale, is threatening to invade us 
from New England. 

Perhaps the poet, when he wrote: 
“Woodsman, spare the beechen tree” 
should have addressed himself instead 
to the long, cold winters, the fungi and 
the bugs, because these have done more 
to reduce the importance of beech, in 
the long run, than the lumberman. 

One closing plug for beech: It is the 
least likely of any tree to be struck by 
lightning. So if you must get under a 
tree in a thunder-storm, pick a beech. 
Better still, don’t get under a tree. 

—Ed Littlefield 
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THE WOODCOCK: 


EGEND has it that in late October, 
when the moon rides high, witches 
roam the skies on their brooms. At the 
same time there is another, more realis- 
tic spook abroad in New York State—a 
whispering brown ghost who flutters 
softly and secretly into hillside popple 
bays and lower alder clumps, creating a 
legend all his own. 

To the scientists he is Philohela 
minor, member of the snipe family. To 
the layman he is simply the Woodcock, 
known more intimately, perhaps, by a 
basketful of such colloquial names as 
Timberdoodle, Owl Snipe, Bog Borer, 
Little Whistler and Big-Eyed John. 

Sportsmen recognize the woodcock as 
one of our more important (if lesser 
known) game birds. But few know him 
on actual speaking terms, for he is small 
in stature, retiring by nature, and nearly 
as nocturnal in his habits as an owl. A 
migratory species, his spring and fall 
traveling is done at night; in breeding 
areas he is most active at dusk and 
dawn. Hence the “curtain” about him. 

The: woodcock’s normal range is from 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada south 
to Louisiana, and New York straddles 
one of its most important flyways. The 
bird reaches us on its northern flight in 
late March or early April and returns 
south in October and November. It is 
an important summer resident of the 
State, breeding in fairly substantial num- 
bers in our central and southern counties. 

Your “timberdoodle” is a close rela- 
tive of the jack-snipe and the more 
familiar sandpiper, but boasts a “pot- 
belly” which makes him heavier than 
either. In appearance he is a buff, black 
and cinnamon ball, with his tail too 
short and his nose too long—a good- 
looking gentleman in a ridiculous sort 
of way. When he is hiding in autumn 


A nesting hen, well disguised 
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A LITTLE CUSTOMER 
WITH A BIG APPEAL 


leaves his protective coloration is so 
perfect that only his button-bright black 
eyes will give him away. 

The woodcock’s average length is only 
some seven and a half inches (including 
his bill), but he more than makes up 
for this shortcoming with a wingspread 
double that figure. He tips the scales at 
eight or nine ounces, while his wife 
comes somewhat larger. In fact, the 
smallest females are generally larger 
than the biggest males and have the 
longer bills. The coloration is identical, 
however, in both sexes. 

Like the snipe, the woodcock takes 
his food from soft, spongy ground, prob- 
ing into it with a long, flexible bill, the 
tip of which is equipped with super- 
sensitive nerve endings to assist him in 
his ‘radar work. 

Angleworms, cen- 

tipedes and fly 

larvae constitute 

the bulk of his 

menu, and_ his 

appetite and digestion are unique in the 
bird world. John will eat more than his 
weight in worms in a day’s time. 

The abundant, chalk-white splash- 
ings which are a natural result of such 
piggishness are a dead give-away to the 
timberdoodle’s whereabouts, as are also 
the marks of boring where he has fed. 
A good woodcock hunter wastes no im- 
mediate time in cover lacking such 
“sign,” no matter what its past record 
as a hunting ground. 

In their northern breeding range 
woodcock will often nest while there is 
still snow on the ground—an optimistic 
trait which accounts for numerous nest- 
ing losses. The female lays a normal 
clutch of four eggs which incubate in 
21 days, and the chicks are up and 
about as soon as their feathers dry. 


Three down and one to go 


Another of John’s claims to fame is 
his remarkable mating flight, performed 
on selected, open ground in his breeding 
areas. He begins it with a leap from the 
ground which grows to a widening, 
vertical spiral—often to a height of more 
than 200 feet. The return to earth is a 
breath-taking zig-zag and series of abrupt 
dives and twists—with the cock “chip- 
chipping” all the way down. These per- 
formances, given largely at dusk and 
dawn, will sometimes last an hour. 

In line with the bird’s flight charac- 
teristics there are several controversial 
questions. One concerns the twittering 
“whit-whit” of a flushing bird. Some 
timberdoodle bugs contend the sound is 
made vocally; others insist it is the 
rush of air passing between the bird’s 
primary wing feathers. Actually it could 
be either, for the woodcock utters such 
a note vocally, and the two sounds are 
scarcely distinguishable. 

To the gunner the timberdoodle’s 
most intriguing feature is the almost 
magic character of his migratory flights. 
Covers barren of the birds will suddenly 
sprout dozens of them over night; in 
another 24 hours they may be gone, 
only to be followed, days later, by a 
second “wave.” The only predictable 
thing about these flights is that the 
birds will return year after year to the 
same spots on their flyways so long as 
the earth remains “sweet” and the food 
subsequently plentiful. 

Because of this secret way of life 
and his fly-by-night tactics, the future of 
John Timberdoodle seems secure. The 
one real enemy he has to fear is the 
weather: unseasonal freeze-ups in his 
southern wintering range. — Bob Bush. 


— and here's the whole hatch 
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COMMISSIONER SLAPS 
DAM PROPOSAL 


The expanse of Adirondack wilder- 
ness which would be flooded by the 
proposed Higley Mountain reservoir of 
the Black River Regulating District on 
Moose River was inspected from the 
air recently by Commissioner Duryea. 

The Commissioner made a flight 
around the flow line of this proposed 
project which, according to its op- 
ponents among sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists, would open up one of the few 
remaining remote wilderness areas in 
the Forest Preserve. 

“This survey brought home-to me,” 
said Mr. Duryea, who has publicly 
opposed the Higley dam, “the vast area 
of wilderness country which would be 
ruined by this proposed reservoir, and 
the urgent need to keep it inviolate.” 

Late this past summer the State 
Waterpower and Control Commission, 
of which the Commissioner is chairman, 
tefused the request of the Black River 
Regulating District that the Commis- 
sion proceed at once with the sale of 
timber on 3,000 acres of State-owned 
Forest Preserve land which would be 
part of the controversial reservoir. Many 
conservationists believe that satisfying 
these and other preliminaries will delay 
things until after the next meeting of 
the Legislature, and give them another 
chance to get through a bill which will 
block the Higley Mountain Dam pro- 
posal once and for all. 


POLLUTION——If you have something 
to say personally on the subject of 
pollution in this State, here’s your 
chance. The Ostertag Committee has 
opened a series of State-wide hearings 
on this vital question, aimed at com- 
piling information on which to base 
reports—and recommendations for con- 
trol—to the next Legislature. 

The first two hearings were held in 
September at Syracuse and Utica. Your 
Department was represented by Com- 
missioner Durvea, Deputy Commis- 
sioner Skiff, and Chief Aquatic Biologist 
Bill Senning. The Salt City forum con- 
sidered the pollution problems of five 
central New York counties; the Utica 
meeting those of five in the northeast- 
ern part of the State. 

The general public is invited to these 
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hearings, with special invitations being 
issued to secretaries of all local sports- 
men’s clubs, representatives of local 
industry and members of municipal and 
town boards. As we went to press addi- 
tional forums were scheduled at Buffalo 
and Elmira, and in Poughkeepsie and 
Albany in November. Eventually, the 
entire State will be covered. 


SHELTERS——Working through the 
summer and early fall, Department for- 
est rangers have constructed seven new 
leantos for public use in widely scpa- 
rated areas of the Adirondacks. Shelters 
have been: built at Sampson and Pills- 
bury lakes between Perkins Clearing anid 
West Canada; at the outlet of Mud 
Lake on West Canada Creek, at Ranger 
headquarters on West Canada Lake, at 
Cedar Lake dam, and at Split Rock Bay 
on Pharaoh Lake, near Schroon. The 
leanto at Rocky Falls on the Indian 
Pass Trail, which was destroyed by fire 
in the fall of 1945, has been rebuilt. 


REFORESTATION——The Division of 
Lands & Forests’ fall collection of pine 
and spruce conés is under way through- 
out the State to provide more than a 
thousand pounds of seed for reforesta- 
tion work in 1947. The job is being 
done both by private contractors and 
Department collectors. 

As in recent years, the Department 
has had to rely more heavily on these 





Department technicians. 





JUMPING THE MATRIMONIAL GUN 


The commonly accepted belief that whitetail does cannot produce 
fawns until they are at least a vear and a half old has been knocked into a 
cocked hat by our Bureau of Fish & Wildlife Investigations. 

Conducting a research program made possible under the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act, Department scientists Charles Severinghaus and Leonard Cheatum 
have learned that—in the southern part of the State at least—as many as 36 
per cent of doe fawns will breed when only six or seven months of age. 

Another example of such violations of the child labor law has been 
reported this year from Delaware County. In July a farmer shot, by special 
permit, a small doe which had been raising hob with his crops. The deer was 
found to be carrying an unborn fawn and that. fact was reported to the 


Examination of the doe’s teeth showed her to be about 13 months old— 
a June 1945 product. Her fawn was well deve 
born in mid-August of this year. The average gestation period of the white- 
tail being 190 to 200 days, this would mean that the doe had been bred this 
past February, at an age of approximately eight months. 








native species to make up for loss of im- 
ports created by the war. Prior to that, 
the State used such seed as Japanese 
larch, Norway spruce and Scotch pine 
from Germany, and European larch 
from England—all needed in combina- 
tion with pines for good mixtures in 
forest plantations. 

Cones being collected this fall are 
sent to the Saratoga nurscries for ex- 
traction of seed, and plantings are made 
in special beds soon after. It is inter- 
esting to note that a single bushel of 
white spruce cones will produce eight 
pounds of seed—enough to create ap- 
proximately 150,000 trees. 


AERIAL SURVEYS——The foot-slog- 
gers in the Division of Fish & Game are 
now wearing seven-league boots, con- 
ducting time-consuming game surveys 
from a new vantage point—the air. An 
Army L-5 Sentinel observation plane 
has been purchased by the Department, 
licensed, and put in use by the Division. 

Little did the Army realize when it 
wrote specifications for a plane to spot 
artillery fire that it was also listing speci- 
fications for an ideal plane to spot rafts 
of’ ducks or herds of deer. But such is 
the case, and already the abundance of 
young ducks produced this year in the 
East Lake Ontario-St. Lawrence River 
region has been estimated. 

Observations along streams in the 
Adirondacks have indicated that beaver 
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dams can be counted from the air in a 
fraction of the time the job would take 
on foot. And preliminary work done in 
the past by the Bureau of Fish and 
Wildlife Investigations has proven that 
counts of deer and even pheasant popu- 
lations are feasible by plane during the 
winter months. Abundance estimates 
on a far wider scale than heretofore 
thought possible’ with these species are 
anticipated. The Sentinel is also being 
equipped with an aerial camera for cover 
mapping and other research work. 

The L-5 is being piloted by Walt 
Crissey, who returned to the Depart- 
ment last December after more than 
three years as a Naval air instructor, and 
the observation work (for the duck re- 
search at least) is being handled by 
Charles Mason, also of the Division of 
Fish and Game. 


ENFORCEMENT—You’ve probably 
heard the story of the “sportsman” who 
made a practice of _—— the hatch- 
ery truck and picking up his limit of 
trout with a minimum of effort. Well, it 
now appears that the same kind of gink 
has bedeviled the Department during 
its 1946 pheasant stocking program. 

In August, Game Protector Earl Suth- 
erland of the Rochester area picked up 
a consignment of 15 crates of birds for 
the Wolcott Conservation Club and un- 
loaded the first batch on the Park farm 
at Port Bay. The young ringnecks were 
no sooner out of the crate, however, 
than Sutherland spotted a transient 
fruit picker chasing a pair of them along 
a ditch beside the road. With a gun. 

Sutherland overtook the gink and 
asked him what he thought he was do- 
ing. The reply was much less subtle 
than the overt act. “Boss,” said the pros- 
pective gunner, “I’se jest gonna shoot 
me a rabbit.” 

Well, rabbits don’t wear feathers 
(even in season), and the man with the 
gun didn’t have a license, to boot. All 
of which ruined a 50-buck bill for him 
before a justice of the peace. 


SALVAGE——Thanks to a timely piece 
of rescue work by Department em- 
ployees, Greene County sportsmen will 
be richer by 354 pounds of brook trout 
when the season rolls around again next 
April. 

Early in July upper Shinglekill Creek 
sank to an alarmingly low level, strand- 
ing hundreds of trout in isolated pools. 
An SOS was sent to Game Protector Les 
Dimmick at Catskill, and a fish salvage 
crew was tushed to the trouble spot. The 
“net” result was the saving of 4,100 


trout, all of which were moved to.habita- 
ble water in the lower reaches of the 
stream. The rescue squad consisted of 
Charles Nichols, Leon Harrington and 
Al Batchelor. 
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Girls in the Division of Conservation Education survey a morning's mail of more 
than a thousand subscription orders—part of the flood that followed mailing of 
the first Conservationist” 


CAMPSITES—Bad weather in August, 
coupled with transportation difficulties, 
meant poorer attendance than was an- 
ticipated at the Department’s public 
campsites this past summer. A total of 
733,769 man-days was registered, com- 
pared with 1,242,071 in the peak year 
of 1939. With 29 campsites fully open 
for the first time since 1941, the old 
favorites continued to do well. Caroga 
Lake took first place, closely trailed by 
Hearthstone Point, Fish Creek Pond, 
and Cumberland Bay. 


LATE STARTERS——Black bass show- 
ing spawning behavior, or actually at- 
tempting to spawn in the fall, are un- 
doubtedly infested with tapeworm, in 
the opinion of Bill Greene, senior aqua- 
tic biologist for the Department. 

The phenomenon has been noted in 
Long Island’s Wading River, where 
several bass have been noted on newly 
made beds. Our fish doctor claims that 
these worms sometimes prevent bass 
from passing their spawn, leaving female 
smallmouths with a frustration complex 
which will carry well along into the fall 
of the year. The normal spawning 
period for bass in New York is from late 
May to early July. 





Willie Wise Says: The best way to 
tell a smallmouth bass from a_ big- 
mouth is to enter it in a prize fishing 
contest. They'll tell you—pronto! 






USING OUR OWN 


Under the supervision of District 
Forester C. E. Baker, the first logs to 
be salvaged from forest improvement 
operations in Reforestation Areas have 
been cut in Chenango Area 24. The 
timbers have been made available, with- 
out cost, to the Bureau of Fish Culture, 
which will use them in hatchery con- 
struction work. Though the saving rep- 
resented is not large, the “gift” is time- 
ly in view of the current lumber short- 
age and demonstrates the proper func- 
tioning of this phase of the Depart- 
ment’s Postwar Program. 


OF GRIMMER DUTIES 


The lot of a game protector is not 
always pleasant. On August 21 Protec- 
tors John Carroll and Mark Stewart 
labored unceasingly from three in the 
morning until i2 noon in a search for 
the bodies of Leslie and James Shabel 
of Norwich, who were drowned shortl 
after midnight in Rock Lake, Hamil 
ton County. The two victims of the 
tragedy—father and son—were subse- 
quently recovered with the added help 
of several local residents. 





What’s in a name? The common 
sunfish, which will reach all of six 
inches, carries the dignified but jaw- 
bieaking moniker Eupomotis gibbosus. 
The northern pike, which will reach all 
of 45 pounds, is simply Esox Lucius—or 
plain Luke for short. 
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JEFFERSON SPORTSMEN 
BAND 1,500 BIRDS 


The importance of releasing artificially 
propagated pheasants to restore depleted 
wild breeding stocks when natural pro- 
ductivity declines is generally recog- 
nized. So also is the necessity of depend- 
ing on stocking for much of the pheas- 
ant hunting on poor quality range. 

Comprehensive answers to the ques- 
tions of just how much return is pro- 
vided by the releases in New York, and 
the effectiveness of various stocking 
methods, have never been completely 
supplied. Information of this kind is 
obtained by banding experiments and 
analysis of the records of subsequent 
recoveries. Some work has been done 
along this line in New York, but it 
hasn't covered all the ground. To meet 
this need, studies of the problem by the 
Department’s pheasant research project 
are planned for next year in several 
localities on representative range. 

In the meantime, however, sports- 
men of Jefferson County have banded 
pheasants released this year throughout 
the county—both State game farm and 
sportsmen’s experimental rearing sta- 
tion birds—a total of over 1,500 of 
them. (Many game clubs have individ- 
ually carried out such projects but few 
have been on a county-wide basis.) 
Game research workers of the Depart- 
ment are taking advantage of this sit- 
uation to check on their plans for more 
extensive banding work and to remove 
any “bugs” which develop. 


CORTLAND CLUB GROWING 


The boys on the membership com- 
mittee of the Cortland Chapter, Izaak 
Walton League, belong in the “spark- 
plug” division. In a year’s time they 
have boosted the chapter’s roster all 
the way from 50 members in 1945 to 
more than 150 this year. To keep pace 
with the increase the club has pur- 
chased land on which it is now building 
a new clubhouse, and work was recently 
completed on a new skeet field. 
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MR. SECRETARY: Getting a 
seat in this club car is a simple 
proposition. All you need do is 
send us your regular news letter or 
bulletins. If you publish neither, 
just drop us a personal letter, care 
of the Conservationist. We want 
to learn of your activities, as do 
all other outdoor-clubbers through- 
out the State. Pictures are wel- 
come, too.——Editor 


FIRST GROUSE TRIALS 


Grouse dogs will step out in com- 
petition at Cuba Lake, Allegany County, 
November 9 and 10 in the first of a 
series of state-wide trials to be developed 
under a program of the recently formed 
New York Grouse Association. 

The show is being run by the equally- 
new Western New York Grouse Trial 
Club. Only a shooting dog stake will be 
tun. Dale H. Cross, 716 West Third 
Street, Elmira, is receiving entries. The 
trials will be run on State land in Alle- 
gany Reforestation Area 18. 

The first competition is expected to 
be the forerunner of an ultimate New 
York State Grouse Dog Championship. 
T'wo additional trial areas are in the 
books for 1947, one to serve the Adi- 
rondack sector and the other, at Nor- 
wich, the central and eastern part of 
the State. 

The N. Y. S. Grouse Association was 
formed this past summer in cooperation 
with the Conservation Department to 
encourage the breeding and owning of 
high-type grouse dogs and to foster 
more interest in grouse conservation. 


The Square Circle Club of Sala- 
manca, with 300 members and an acre 
of club-owned land for each, held its 
annual dinner in its new clubhouse 
September 8. The club was addressed by 
Charles E. Congdon, chairman of the 
Allegany State Park Commission; Earl 
Westervelt of Olean, district game man- 
ager, and Judge Hamilton Ward Jr., of 
Erie County. 


ONONDAGA DOES IT 


Another bright note in the State-wide 
pheasant picture is supplied by a report 
from the Onondaga County Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 

The report states that 4,866 pheas- 
ants, averaging 10 weeks of age, have 
been released in the county during the 
past season, and that every township 
has been covered in the program. Birds 
provided by the Conservation Depart- 
ment and by the Pratts Falls Project— 
a total of 3,274—were released through- 
out the county by members of affiliated 
sportsmen’s clubs. 

The balance were released by indi- 
vidual organizations, including the Ang- 
lers’ Club, Skaneateles Club, Fayette- 
ville-Manlius, Central City Club, Onon- 
daga Valley Club, the Syracuse State 
School, and the Boy Scouts. 


SCOUTS GIVE EXHIBIT 
AT MALONE FAIR 


The ae. fair exhibit crew, 


traveling the State circuit, ran into a 
little unexpected competition during 
the recent Franklin ‘County Fair at 
Malone. Boy Scouts of Troop 61 had a 
lay-out of their own demonstrating the 
difference between good conservation 
practices and bad. One panel presented 
a picture of wise land use, with proper 
lumbering, a well-fed stream, and good 
food and cover for game. The other 
showed the effects of over-cutting, with 
no permanent water, food or cover, and, 
subsequently, no game. 


$1,000 FOR TREES 


The Fayetteville-Manlius Rod & Gun 
Club of Onondaga County has voted 
$1,000 to finance a tree planting pro- 
gram in 1947 in cooperation with the 
local Soil Conservation District. The 
planting will be part of a comprehen- 
sive long-term plan to improve wildlife 
habitat and better stream conditions in 
the region. Coordinator for the project 
is Ben O. Bradley, the Department's 
district game manager at Svracuse. 
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THE ALD-WEATHER CAMP 


OU like to “rough it,” you say, 

when you go camping. Okay. The 
first day you rough it and enjoy it. The 
third day you really rough it and tell 
yourself you’re enjoying it. The fifth day 
you muster what remains of your health 
and equipment, and, with a cheerless 
“To hell with it!” stagger out of the 
woods, slightly “fed up.” 

But you don’t have to do things the 
hard way. You are probably one of the 
many thousands of sportsmen who plan 
on setting up camp in New York’s 
woods this fall hunting season, and 
there are ways you can make it pleasant. 
Here are a few of them: 


PREPARATIONS: Make them well 
in adyance. Know where you're going 
and stick to it. Get there early—no late 
afternoon or night arrivals, even if you 
seem to be losing a day by laying over a 
night in some nearby town. Trying to 


set up a livable camp after dark does not 
come under the heading of fun. And 
don’t plan on picking up food and 
equipment on the way in; have it all 
laid out when you leave home. Be sure 
all the gear you used last year is in good 
shape, and replace worn-out items. 


CAMPSITE: A mountain-top camp 
with a view is nice, but one in shelter 
is nicer—it won’t blow away. Pitch your 
camp on fairly high, well-drained 
ground, where it will get the sun. Watch 
the trees; keep well in the clear of dead 


HOW TO "ROUGH IT" 
IN COMFORT 


stubs and of trees with rotten branches. 
Make sure your camp is near a good 
brook or spring—but not in it—and that 
there is a supply of down timber handy 
for firewood. If you are camping for 
more than three nights on the State- 
owned Forest Preserve, remember that 
you are required to have a written per- 
mit. These are issued free by any forest 
ranger. 


THE TENT: Don’t think of going 
without one. Hastily improvised shelters 
are Okay if you have to use them, and 
rolling up in a sleeping bag in a couple 
of feet of snow makes good reading. But 
the tent is your real answer. A 12 x 14 
wall tent will accommodate three people 
comfortably and leave plenty of stand- 
ing room. No floor is needed. Run the 
ridge-pole inside, even if you have to 
cut holes in both end walls, and cover 
the exposed ends with sleeves to pre- 
vent leakage. Dig shallow drainage 
ditches around all four sides to handle 
water run-off from the roof. 


THE STOVE: A “must” for fall and 
winter camping. Open-air cooking is 
nice when the weather is nice, but in 
foul weather-a stove, inside your tent, 
is absolutely essential. You can impro- 
vise one from sheet iron, or purchase 
the same thing, collapsible, with a built- 
in oven and a telescope pipe for easy 
handling. They weigh but four or five 
pounds. A supplement for both cooking 


and warmth is a small charcoal brazier. 

A word of warning: Your stove and 
its pipe are definite fire hazards, and 
tents are inflammable. Set the stove over 
bare ground, and raise it with a rock 
under each comer. Run the pipe upright 
through the gable of the tent—not the 
roof. Insulate it by wrapping it with a 
layer or two of thin asbestos sheeting 
at the point where it passes through the 
gable. And DON’T set your pipe under 
easily-fired evergreens. 


BEDS: A good night’s sleep is one 
of the most important items in camp, 
but you can’t get it in a lumpy bed, or a 
cold one. If you own an air mattress 
and a sleeping bag to top it (the Army is 
selling plenty as surplus) vou’re sitting 
pretty. A folding cot is OK too, if you 
first insulate it with several folds of 
newspapers. If you have neither, do the 
following: lay a piece of tarp or several 
thicknesses of newspaper on leveled 
ground. Stuff a mattress cover, or any 
bag of its size, with dried ferns or 
leaves—and don’t spare ’em. Lay this 
atop your ground cloth and between 
the long axis of two logs, which will 
hold your tick in shape. On top of all, 
make your bed. Use wool blankets and 
tuck them in well all around. 


SETTING UP: No matter how brief 
your stay, do a thorough job of set- 
ting up camp. Put up the tent and stove 
first. As you unpack your other gear 
make a place for everything and put 
everything in its place, and remember 
that the ground is not a place for 
anything. If you’ve been smart enough 
to include a hammer, nails, and some 
copper wire in your equipment, impro- 
vise a rough table, a log bench and a 
rack for drying clothes. 

While the amateur carpenters in your 
crew are doing these latter jobs, the 
rest of the gang (which probably means 
you) can be laying in a supply of fire- 
wood. Set up a tarp to cover it before 
it rains or snows, not afterward. 

Above all, get your “home” fixed be- 
fore you tackle anything else; remember 
that you'll have to live in it. Don’t make 
the mistake of wandering off into the 
woods after a buck while the thing is 
still half finished. 

Organize your work. Give every man 
a job and see that he finishes it. Then, 
and only then, can you sensibly relax. 

—Pete Fosburgh 
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GOVERNOR COMMENDS 
FOREST PROGRAM 


The efforts of big and little timber 
owners and their State government to 
cooperate freely in establishing im- 
proved forest practices here in New 
York recently were stimulated at a for- 
estry conference at Inlet, when Gover- 
nor Dewey gave unqualified support to 
the Empire State’s forestry program. 

Addressing the group of lumbermen, 
legislators, State and local officials, 
woodland owners and conservationists 
attending the sessions, called by a sub- 
committee of the Ostertag Committee 
on Interstate Cooperation, the Gov- 
ernor told members of the Forest Prac- 
tice Boards present to carry back to their 
districts “the complete assurance that 
the State is backing and intends to con- 
tinue to back their efforts to bring for- 
estry to our woodlands through cooper- 
ation with individual forest and wood- 
land owners”. 

Progress reported by the Governor in- 
cluded the revival of the reforestation 
program, the renewal of State aid to 
county reforestation projects, appro- 
priation of funds to resume the purchase 
of abandoned farm lands for tree planta- 
tions, creation of postwar projects to 
improve the State’s reforested areas and 
to increase the efficiency of its forest 
fire fighting facilities; the stepping up 
of the attack on forest pests, and the ex- 
tension of technical forest service to 
forest and woodland owners. 

Resolution endorsing the Forest 
Practice Standards Act and calling for 
acquisition of an additional 500,000 
acres of sub-marginal land for reforesta- 
tion purposes at a rate of 50,000 acres a 
year, and for its planting and develop- 
ment, were adopted. The group also 
requested study of the problem of work- 
men’s compensation on small forest and 
woodlot operations and urged the in- 
auguration of a safety campaign in for- 
est industries, 


Honors War Dead at Inlet 


Following the formal close of the 
conference, members of the party went 
with Governor Dewey for a brief cere- 
mony to honor the war dead of the 
Conservation Department. 

A few steps off the state highway 
north of Inlet, a towering white pine 
stands beside the trail. Its massive 
trunk bears a simple bronze plaque, 
dedicating it to the memory of 2nd Lt. 
Malcolm Blue, son of Forest Ranger 
Erie Blue, who gave his life for his 
country. Governor Dewey dedicated 
the tree to the everlasting memory of 
Malcolm Blue and to the 13 other 
members of the Conservation Depart- 
ment’s service men, who made the 
supreme sacrifice in World War II. 
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Governor Dewey dedicates the Lt. Malcolm Blue pine at Inlet. With him, from 
the left: Commissioner Duryea; A. G. Blue, the flier's grandfather, and Forest 
Ranger Ernie Blue, his father 


The simple tablet reads: “This tree 
created by God, and old when our coun- 
try was born—fine and clean and 
straight like the boy himself, is dedi- 
cated in memory of 2nd Lieut. Malcolm 
L. Blue. Killed in action over France 
June 2, 1944. Few men have earned 
so fine a memorial.” 


IN THE WIND 
(From Page 3) 


Conservation forces can chalk up one 
real victory. H.R. 6097, the revised 
Coordination Act, became law during 
the dying days of the 79th Congress. 
This new Act provides that no agency 
of the Federal Government may im- 
pound or divert the waters of any 
stream without the plans first being re- 
viewed by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and by suitable representatives of the 
State Fish and Game Departments; 
also, the recommendations of the wild- 
life conservation groups must be made 
a part of the reports that go to Congress. 

Of even greater significance, this bill 
authorizes construction agencies like the 
Corps of Engineers, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, to include improvements 
for the benefit of fish and game as part 





of the cost of each proposed project. 
Previously this authority had been ab- 
sent from the basic laws. 

Crews of aquatic and wildlife biolo- 
gists, and hydraulic engineers, have 
already been organized and attached 
to the five Regional Offices of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. Close cooperation 
is being maintained with the states. It 
is hoped that wildfowl losses may be 
held to a minimum and that additional 
waterfowl refuges and public shooting 
grounds may be established. 


Progress is being made. We need 
much more in the way of basic legisla- 
tion, but we can be glad that conserva- 
tion thinking and action is not at a 
standstill. There is much to be done in 
the way of better education. There 
is need of a Wildlife Extension Pro- 
gram to get the story of conservation to 
the farmer—the only person who can 
do much about it on agricultural lands. 
We need more permanency in many 
State fish and game departments. We 
need legislation to cope with the ever- 
growing problem of pollution. We will 
find new problems that must be met 
as our already vast army of sportsmen 
continues to increase. 
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HE KNEW THE “HOW” 


Two fishermen from Watertown are 
sadder, but probably not any wiser, for 
a little show-down they had recently 
with Fire Observer G. A. Clair of Low- 
ville, Clair, who is stationed in the De- 
partment’s fire tower on_ Stillwater 
Mountain, had encountered the two 
each evening as he came down off his 
watch, and noted that they were not 
doing very well. The third evening he 
tackled them. 

“You got the big one yet?” 

“Nope. Not the big one. Not the 
little one, either. They both left.” 

“That’s tough,” said Clair. 

“Darn right it’s tough,” said one of 
the men. “The Conservation Depart- 
ment oughta put another fish in here.” 

Clair strung up his rod and prepared 
to join the two in their efforts at plumb- 
ing the depths of a springhole in the 
Beaver Flow. “Now, just where aren’t 
there any fish?” he asked. 

“Nowhere, and especially not here. 
Right here between our lines there is a 
total absence of aquatic life of any 
kind.” 

Clair tossed a worm squarely between 
their lines, and in less than 10 minutes 
had taken five respectable trout. His 
friends had no further comment. 


OVER THE MOUNTAIN 


Years back an old Adirondack guide 
described the speed of a thoroughly 
frightened bear as follows: “It don’t go 
so fast; it just looks like it does becoz 
it’s all rear end.” 

Today it appears this savant may have 
hit things right on the button. We have 
it on definite authority from Game Pro- 
tectors Reg Wolfe and Stan Kilkenny 
Jr., of Essex County, that the common 
black bear is not capable—in spite of 
all the stories—of hitting 50 miles per 
hour, or 40, or even 30. 

A few weeks ago, while driving be- 
tween Wilmington and Black Brook, 
the two came upon a big black standing 
upright in the road. When the car 
approached, bruin turned tail and 
started out—straight down the road in 
front of the car. Wolfe “gave her the 
gun,” and the race was on. 

The chase lasted over half a mile on 
a perfectly level stretch, and the bear 
was being pushed so closely it was 
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throwing gravel against the car wind- 
shield. Kilkenny watched the speedome- 
ter all the way. And the answer? Twenty 
miles an hour, minus. 


COYOTE? DOG? BOTH? 


A “varmint” temporarily identified to 
the satisfaction of Department techni- 
cians as a cross between a coyote and a 
dog has been trapped on the Debar 
Game Refuge, Franklin County, along 
with eight of her half-breed pups. 

The nine animals fell for the fatal 
attraction of a newly scraped dirt service 


Art Cook, fur research specialist, 
thinks it's a hybrid 


road, along which all the trap sets were 
made. A tenth—an adult—broke the 
chain of a Number 2 trap on being ap- 
proached, but is believed to be a cas- 
ualty as well. 

The pups were two-thirds grown and 
showed wide variation in color, ranging 


from clay fulvous to black, and in size, 
texture of fur, and brush. Their ances- 
try—on their father’s side at least—has 
not been determined. The pups’ skulls, 
as well as that of the adult, will be for- 
warded to the National Museum of 
Natural History, Washington, for posi- 
tive identification. 
The scats of all nine “critters” con- 
tained deer hair, and it was observation 
of a badly chased fawn that led refuge 
employees to establish the trap-line. 


ANOTHER BIG ONE 


A second heavyweight champ has 
been knocked out of New York’s record 
fish ring, this time in the wall-eyed 
pike division. We have word from our 
Buffalo office that one of our game pro- 
tectors, Maurice O’Brien, of Medina, 
has set a new record with a fish of 14 
Ibs. 7 oz. 

O’Brien caught this lunker in Oak 
Orchard Creek, north of Batavia, on a 
fly rod, using a spinner and nightcrawler 
gang. The pike was 314 inches long and 
22% in girth and bettered by seven 
ounces a record set in 1945 at Butter- 
field Lake, Saratoga County, by Frank J. 
Cox. 

The first new State record to be set 
in 1946 was a 21-pound rainbow trout 
taken in July from Keuka Lake. The 
previous record was 17 lbs. 6 oz. 


NEIGHBOR, BE GOOD! 


New York normally gets along very 
well with folks across her borders, but 
she does draw the line at their poaching 
in this state’s salt waters. Such lack of 
courtesy is particularly annoying to 
Superintendent Alfred Tucker of the 
Department’s Division of Marine Fish- 
eries and to Shellfish Protector William 
O’Neill of Suffolk County. 

Recently the two men paid a visit 
to the waters of Fishers Island and had 
a nice talk with five Connecticut lobster 
fishermen who had set their pots in New 
York State territory. They pointed out 
to the quintet (politely, of course) that 
while Connecticut residents may pur- 
chase permits to fish in Long Island 
Sound, they are not permitted in the 
three-mile stretch along Fishers Island 
proper. 

Then they as politely arrested them 
for stepping out of bounds. 
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INSIDE YOUR DEPARTMENT 
(From Page 7) 


and through the Governor whom they 
elect to office. 

The work of the department is not 
only largely set forth by regular laws, 
but its direction and scope is further 
determined by, appropriations (which 
are also laws) made for definite purposes. 
From time to time the Legislature does 
delegate certain duties, such as the fix- 
ing of certain seasons, to the Conserva- 
tion Department; but even here the laws 
are definite, and in most cases authority 
is delegated for a limited time. 

The creation of nearly every one of 
the Department’s services follows a 
definite pattern. First, the State is faced 
with a problem; next, it finds its way 
to the Legislature and the Legislature 
passes a law giving the Conservation 
Department a mandate for action. 
Either at the same time, or in a separate 
appropriation bill, the money is pro- 
vided with which to do the job if it is 
one where additional funds are required. 

In the early days a good many func- 
tions and State conservation projects 
were covered by separate statutes or ap- 
propriation bills. Today all regular serv- 
ices of the Department are covered by 
general statutes in the conservation law, 
and its financial needs are covered in 
general appropriation bills. Occasion- 
ally, after these bills have been pre- 
pared, some special problems or emer- 
gency will arise which will be taken 
care of by a special act. 


HE Department derives its income 

from many sources. Most of it, how- 
ever, comes from the General Fund of 
the State, out of which the Legislature 
makes annual appropriations. Fish and 
game work is financed from a special 
and separate “Conservation Fund” 
which consists of fees from the sale 
of hunting, trapping, and fishing licenses 
and from collection of fines and penal- 
ties resulting from law violations. 

Some State conservation projects are 
financed in whole: or in part by Federal 
funds made available to the states under 
Federal laws setting up cooperative fed- 
eral-state programs, or providing for 
outright aid to states to encourage cer- 
tain types of work—notably for forests, 
fish and game. 

But any way you figure it—as the old 
saying goes—it’s the public who pays. 
And that is added reason why the pub- 
lic should interest itself in the Depart- 
ment and its work. 

With this background it is easy to see 
why the Department must be respon- 
sive to public demands, as represented 
by the majority of the yoo. Through 
the Legislature the people have a direct 
way each year of changing or modifying 
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any situation which is not what they 
would have it. For those matters involy- 
ing judgment or policy within already 
established laws, and for which the ex- 
ecutive branch through the Governor is 
responsible—the people have continuous 
access to the Governor whom they 
elect. His cabinet members, or depart- 
ment heads, whom he appoints, natu- 
rally must be responsive to his policies, 
since they hold office at his will. 
Beyond that, in the Conservation 
Department there is a real pride on the 
part of the rank and file in doing a good 
job which will satisfy the reasonable 
and logical demands of the public whom 
they serve. We believe this spirit of 
service will be increasingly evident as 
the story of the work of the separate 
divisions continues to unfold in this 
series in future issues. And if you don’t 
get all the answers you want about your 
Department, let us know. Your ques- 


OUT OF THE PAST 


“I am often asked,” writes 
Adirondack Murray (1869), “if 
ladies would not ‘catch cold’ in 
the woods, and if the physical 
exertion which one must put 
forth is not such as to forbid that 
any but robust people should un- 
dertake the trip.” 

Mr. Murray scoffs at physical 
exertion. “Wherever you wish 
to go, your guide paddles you, and 
your hunting, fishing and sight- 
seeing are all done from a boat.” 

And as for colds, says Mr. Mur- 
ray, the ladies will do very nicely 
if they take the following: “A net 
of fine Swiss mull. A pair of buck- 
skin gloves, with armlets of cham- 
ois-skin or thick drilling, sewed 
on at the wrist of the glove and 
buttoned near the elbow. A 
flannel change throughout. A 
short walking dress, with Turkish 
drawers fastened with a band 
tightly at the ankle.” 


tions and our attempts to answer them 
will help round out the picture of con- 
servation we all ought to have before us. 
We are in the midst of difficult, 
changing times. The war underlined 
the essential role which natural resources 
play, not only in matters of national de- 
fense but in the daily economy of our 
country. Conservation is of direct con- 
cern to every one of our 14 million 
inhabitants. The Department is your 
instrument to get certain parts of a very 
important conservation job done. Again, 
if we are to make it a better instru- 
ment, we must know how it works. 


THE HERMIT OF COLD RIVER 
(From Page 9) 


place to live with an Ouija board. 

Nor could he have picked a spot of 
greater beauty. Towering across Noah’s 
valley is Panther Mountain, and San- 
tanoni and Henderson. Behind him 
rear Seymour, Seward and the Saw- 
tooths. He lives on.a strip of lumber 
company holdings in the middle of a 
huge chunk of State land comprising 
about 130 square miles. 

It’s wild land, a stronghold of marten 
and fisher. Noah used to run a 40-mile 
trap line when he was more spry. Now 
he has all he can do to “come out” once 
a year for a pack-basket of staples. 
Forest Rangers—like Orville Betters or 
Wayne Tyler—or deer hunters and hik- 
ers ‘bring him his mail now and then, 
plus small supplies of food. Or Fred Mc- 
Lane, the Conservation Department’s 
head plane pilot, may drop him bread 
and papers. Maybe the brook trout are 
biting in Noah John’s Lost Pond or 
in Cold River Flow. Maybe a snowshoe 
rabbit rams its head against Noah 
John’s sittin’ log and conks out con- 
veniently in time for a lonely, February 
meal. Maybe. ‘ 

The Conservation Department has a 
great friend in Noah John. Spry or not 
— if anything went wrong in the woods 
he’d be out of there on all two cycles 
to tell the boys about it. He’s a great 
friend of Man in General, too. For he’s 
the magnet which lures many a hiker 
deep into some of the grandest country 
in the world, and that kind of stuff is 
good for what ails you. 

Yep, everything considered, there’s 
quite a guy behind all that alfalfa. 


SENECA LAKE 
(From Page 11) 


Rock Stream and Glenora, and a gen- 
eral stretch of good water from Starkey 
Point to Dresden, with a lay-over sug- 
gested at Long Point. 

Seneca’s best smallmouth fishing 
comes late in the season—September, 
October and November being the best 
producers. Summer fishing is spotty; 
the larger bass appear scattered and in 
deep water. But about the time the 
grape harvest begins on Seneca’s hill- 
sides they gang up and move into shal- 
lower water. They will take any of the 
recognized baits, and have a special 
affinity for grasshoppers. In the artificial 
line, the orange Flatfish and the Wood- 
hull maribou fly are among the most 
widely used favorites. 

Not all of Seneca’s attractions lie 
under water. Some, like ducks, are on 
top. Her waterfowl shooting doesn’t 
compare with that of her sister lakes— 
Oneida and Cayuga—yet ducks can be 

(Continued on Page 32) 





NEW YORK’S RECORD HEADS 
(From Page 17) 


was no deer hunting to control, save in the Adirondacks. 
There are now 52 counties in which deer may be 
taken legally. And as the reports from these counties come 
in it becomes clear that big bucks come from all over. 
The first open season in Steuben County was in the fall 
of 1938. At nine o’clock in the morning of the first day, 
Rip Page, of Greenwood, was standing in a small clearing 


THE STATE'S TEN BEST HEADS 


Taken By Year County Owner Score 


1. Robert L. Banks 189- Hamilton ye arg Club, 198.3 
any 
2. Denny Mitchell 1934 Essex L. P. Evans, 
Elizabethtown 
3. R. I. Page 1938 Steuben’ R. I. Page, 186.0 
Greenwood 
4. Henry Van Avery 1921 Hamilton Henry Van Avery, 185.7 
Mayfield 
5. Lillian Trombley 1942 Genesee State Armory, 183.1 
Ticonderoga 
6. Emilius Roberts 1906 Hamilton Emilius Roberts, 181.2 
Northville 
7. John Galusha 1895 Essex — Woods Club, 178.5 
So you have an automatic? So you’d better give it ; inerva 
to your mother-in-law and let her take the rap, because 8. Hans Oldag 1942 Ene Hans Oldag, 176.2 


: ; Ser ; ; No. T d 

if you're found afield with it this fall there will be 9. Henry Ordway 1890 Warren une Sune. : 175.7 
trouble. The new law (1946) says no automatic fire- : ea Glens Falls 

arms, and no auto-loading firearms with more than six 10-Keith Tremper 1942 Dutchess — 175.0 
shells in the magazine and chamber combined, can be Pree 


used for hunting. The Grancel Fitz Scoring System 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR LAWS? 


An auto-loading firearm is defined as follows: You 
pull the trigger, you miss him, you pull the trigger 
again, you miss him again, etc., until the animal moves 
into an adjacent county. With an automatic you pull 
the trigger only once and so empty your gun, and the 
animal moves into an adjacent state. 

(Aside to G.I. Joe: Your 30-caliber jungle carbine 
partially prompted this law, and the chances are your 
mother-in-law won’t need one right away. So, whether 
or not you’ve bothered to file the sear, you might as 
well give it back to the Army. They probably still own 
it anyway. ) 


near his house when he heard what he presumed was an 
avalanche bearing down on him. It turned out to be noth- 
ing more than 1] deer. Page, who like most hunters shakes 
when he sees one deer, was now really shaking. There 
were eight does in the party, two small bucks, and in 
the lead a buck which carried the third best head in the 
State of New York. Page loosed off one round from his 
Remington 12 gauge. He has had the head mounted. 

Late in the season of 1942 Mrs. Lillian Trombley, 
Ticonderoga, took to the woods of Genesee County with her 
husband and a modest party of 16 other men and women 
deer enthusiasts. A drive was organized near the Town of 
LeRoy. During its course, the buck whose head ranks fifth 
on our list came within Mrs. Trombley’s sights—giving her 
the distinction of being the only woman on our select list 
of gunners. 

Further proving that big heads are scattered throughout 
the State, Keith Tremper of Rhinebeck killed the 10th 
place buck near Clinton, in Dutchess County, and Hans 
Oldag, an ex-Olympic runner of North Tonawanda, took 
a sensational one in Erie County—both in November 1942. 
Oldag’s buck is in eighth place, but it would rate far higher 
than that if it were not for the abnormal development 
of the left antler. In spread and beam length it surpasses 
all the higher ranking heads. 

Which brings up the subject of scoring. The system is 
explained on the right of this page,-but in using it or any 
other system, and in attempting to classify the hundred-odd 
heads on which we have figures, your Conservation Depart- 
ment realizes that it is climbing well out onto a long and 
shaky limb. There may be some big heads we have missed. 
And as we go to press there comes from the Bureau of Game 
a gloomy prediction: another bumper crop of deer. 

Clutching our hard-won list, we sadly assume that they 
will all have “record” heads. 
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This system places a premium on heavy and symmetrical 
antlers. Lack of symmetry is penalized by deducting the 
difference between corresponding right and left measure- 
ments. An abnormal point (one to which there is no corre- 
sponding point on the opposite antler), is penalized by 
deducting its length, in inches, from the total credits. 

The score sheet is shown below, filled in with the figures 
for the Fort Orange Club head. 


POINTS OF RIGHT LEFT PEN- 
MEASUREMENT ANTLER ANTLER ALTY 


LENGTH oF MAIN BEAM wcccccsccsccece 
BROW POINT ..cccccccccoes 

BROW POINT PRONG eccccece 

2nd NORMAL POTNT .ccccoes 

3rd NORMAL POINT eeeeeeoee 

4th NORMAL POINT ..cccces 

Sth NORMAL POTNT .ecc-cee 

* 6th NORMAL POTNT wecccece 
CIRCUMFERENCE OF BURR .ccocccceecs 

CIR. oF BEAM BETWEEN BROW & 2nd PT. 
2nd & 3rd PT.. 

Srd & 4th PT.. 

4th & 5th PT.. 

° * Sth & 6th PT.. 

TOTAL LENGTH, ALL ABNORMAL POTNTS ..ccoccces 


TOTALS 77.7 
TOTAL FOR BOTH ANTLERS .ecccseccccecsccccccccess 
PLUS GREATEST TNSIDE SPREAD eeeeeeeoeoeeeeeeeeeees + 
2/0. 
MINUS TOTAL OF PENALTY COLUMN eeeeseereseseersees —/24 


FINAL SCORE SOCKS HSESSHESEHTEEEEEHE THES EHESESESE 


HSER 


DSSEREE 
B Ie REBKRKARKEM RAS 


s 
No 


3RD POINT 
a 


TH POINT 

han 
Inch,SoO 

doesn't ,coun 


GREATEST SPREAD need 
INSIDE BEAMS a 
AT RIGHT ANGLE... 2. 


TWEEN BROW & 2ND PT. 
DRAW MIDLINE ALONG OUTSIDE CURVE OF MAIN BEAM 
AS SHOWN. MEASURE THE NORMAL PATTERN POINTS 
DOWN 70 TH/S M/OLINE -BUT MEASURE ABNORMAL 
POINTS TO INTERSECTION OF OTHER POINTOR BEAM- 
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YOUR LETTER BOX 


[he opportunity for the reader 
to express his opinions—either 
in criticism or commendation— 
is something every publication 
must today provide. Particularly 
is this true of a State conservation 
magazine; a letter section be- 
comes a clearing house for iron- 
ing out mutual problems and 
putting all the cards on the table 
for a look-see. 

“What’s Bitin’ Ya” is your 
special department, and we want 
you to use it. Just address your 
letters—gripes, orchids, or simply 
ordinary question-asking — to 
“What's Bitin’ Ya?” New York 
Conservationist, | Conservation 
Department, Albany 7, New 
York. And please keep them as 
concise as you can so they can 
be more easily published. 

Editor 


Sacandaga Ice Fishing 


Dear Sir: 


Have heard rumors that the Sacandaga 
Reservoir in Fulton, Hamilton, and Saratoga 
Counties will be open for ice fishing this 
winter. Could you give me any information 
concerning this rumor? 

E. V., Rome 


Editor: ———Certain waters of this State, in- 
cluding the Sacandaga Reservoir, are de- 
clared open or closed for ice fishing on the 
basis of surveys conducted by game protec- 
tors. These surveys are not concluded until 
late in October, and the regulations based 
on them are published as soon as possible 
thereafter—usually about November 1. 


What’s a “Puddler’’? 


Dear Editors: 


Can you accept a question from a nature 
lover who is not necessarily a sportsman as 
well, and who is sometimes a little con- 
founded by the “lingo” a sportsman will use? 
Specifically, just what is a “puddle duck”? I 
thought I knew most of them, but this term 
is somewhat confusing. 

Mrs. P. R., New York 


Editor: A “puddle duck” is a “dipper” 


—and a dipper is any species of shallow- 
water ducks which take their food from the 
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surface, or from the bottom in water shallow 
enough for them to reach from the surface. 
Included in the lot are mallards, black duck, 
teal, pintails, wood duck, shovellers, gadwall 
and widgeon. On the opposite side of the 
fence we have the deep-water ducks, or 
“divers” —the scaup, canvasbacks, redheads, 
tuddies, old squaws, golden-eyes, etc. 


Not in Our Alley 
Sirs: 
Are you going to run any contests for fish- 


ing and hunting equipment? 
B. S., Queens 


Editor: Nope, that’s strictly for the 
commercial mags. But if you can better any 
of our existing State fishing records (see 
August issue, Page 26), we'll give you a real 
build-up. 


Trouble With a Dog 


Dear Sirs: 


I have a new female setter I have been 
working lately, and about two weeks ago she 
got in a helluva fight with a woodchuck and 
killed it. Right after that she started to 
twitch and drag herself and then she passed 
out cold. I thought she was dead, but she 
finally came around and seems ok since. 
What could have happened to her? 

F. L., Batavia 


Editor: A so-called “excitement” fit, 
probably induced by worm infestation, as are 
most “running” fits in dogs. Have her stools 
checked by a vet, because such fits are re- 
current and generally get progressively worse. 


A Couple of Comments 


Sirs: 

Your first issue was one of the finest 
publications on conservation I have ever 
read. Congratulations, and keep up the 
good work. 

W. S., Babylon 


+ 


Gentlemen: 
The magazine is really good. There are 
a lot of articles I can use in my Social 
Studies classes in Junior High School Lere. 
R. V., Rome 


+ 


Editor: 

Here in Chautauqua County we have an- 
other panther running loose. When the 
boys say they have seen him, I ask them 
what he looks like. It seems he has all 


kinds of colors and shapes and weighs from 
100 to 400 pounds. 

Well, when they get through telling me’ 
about this vicious animal, I pull out my 
first issue of the Conservationist and show 
them that drawing of the panther by Clayt 
Seagears, and the item with it, and they 
shut up like a clam. 

E. L. M., Jamestown 


+ 
Sirs: 
Just received my first copy of the Con- 
servationist, and from here it looks good. 
W.N., Ashby, Mass. 


That Vermont Line 


Gentlemen: 


I have been under the impression that 
our New York fishing license was honored 
on either the New York or Vermont side 
of Lake Champlain, just as our license is 
honored on the Jersey side of Greenwood 
Lake. This past summer, however, we were 
warned not to fish near the Vermont side 
or we'd be fined. Where, exactly, is the 
line of demarcation between these states? 

A. G., Bronx 


Editor: New York has reciprocal agree- 
ments on border waters with both Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, but not with Ver- 
mont. Despite continuing efforts of the 
N.YS. Joint Legislative Committee on 
Inter-State Cooperation, it has not as yet 
been possible to set up the same kind of 
an agreement with Vermont. Since the 
state line between New York and Vermont 
in Lake Champlain is vague (to the layman 
at least) we’d suggest vou play safe by stay- 
ing close to the New York shore. 


He Has Two Gripes 


Gents: 


Just sent in my buck for the swell mag, 
and ~_ you asked for them, — are : 
couple of gripes. First, what has happene 
to that tering of dough from case 
licenses? Two, why doesn’t the Department 
put on more game protectors? 

E. H. Angola 


Editor: There is no “‘back-log” of dough 
from trapping licenses. Like others, the reve- 
nue from trapping licenses goes into the Con- 
servation Fund, to be re-appropriated to the 
Division of Fish & Game, where it belongs. 
As for your second question—the Depart- 
ment employs as many Game Protectors as 
present appropriations allow. Law enforce- 
ment already takes about 40 cents of the 
sportsman’s dollar. 
(Continued on Page 32) 





SENECA LAKE 
(From Page 29) 


had if you can wangle a blind. The pud- 
dlers are not well represented, but there 
are substantial flights of divers—blue- 
bills, canvasbacks, whistlers, redheads, 
and a few ruddies. 

Most of the shooting is confined to 
the Geneva end of the lake, and at 
Dresden Bay and Plum Point, three 
of the few places on Seneca where there 
is much in the way of aquatic plant 
life. We can make no recommenda- 
tions for rental of blinds in the Geneva 
area, inasmuch as most of the stands 
are privately owned. But blinds can be 
had at Dresden, and a couple are avail- 
able at Plum Point from either Andy 
Rice or George McElroy whose post- 
office address is Himrod. 


HIS same lack of facilities is evi- 

dent to the fisherman as well: there 
are few boat liveries. The reason for 
it is that Seneca’s relatively few acces- 
sible spots are privately owned by cot- 
tagers whose only business is that of 
having a good time. But there are a 
few commercials: Messrs. Rice and 
McElroy, mentioned above; Cliff Car- 
penter at Lodi, and Putnam Smith, 
Dresden. There are also some boats 
available at the canal inlet bridge at 


Watkins, and at the outlet bridge on - 


the east side of the lake at Geneva. 

But to be on the safe side—if you 
own a boat, or can borrow one, take it 
with you. And take a motor as well. 
Seneca covers a lot of territory, and 
you are usually bucking a breeze. 

Finding a place to lay your head on 
a visit to Seneca is no problem. If you 
like to camp there is a State Park on 
the lake shore at Watkins. If not, there 
are hotels in both Watkins and Geneva, 
and many tourist homes scattered up 
and down the lake. 

We can sympathize with you if you 
want to do nothing but fish on your 
trip to the Seneca country, but you'll 
be missing a lot if you don’t do a little 
poking around in the bargain. There 
is much to be seen in this lake region. 
A trip through spectacular Watkins 
Glen gorge is almost a “must’’. Beauti- 
ful Chequaga Falls at Montour, just 
south of Watkins, will bring out your 
camera. So will 160-foot Silver Thread 
Falls at Lodi. There are innumerable 
points of historical interest, great or- 
chards and vineyards and—ail in all, 
some of the most attractive country in 
the State, all of it worth seeing. 

But we won’t blame you if you get 
no farther than the rockbound shores 
of Seneca herself, or more than 10 feet 
from her blue-green waters. The old 
roughneck has a lot of what it takes 
to keep a man interested. 
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One County Only 


Editors: 


Saw the announcement about the antler- 
less deer season in our county, and have one 
question I wish you would clear up for me. 
If I get a license to hunt in Monroe, and 
then find out that circumstances prevent my 
hunting in this county, can I have my per- 
mit transferred? 

K. L., Rochester 


Editor: Sorry, the answer is NO. The 
law states specifically that an antlerless deer 
license is good only in the county for which 
it is issued. 


Bi-Monthly, By Gosh! 


Dear Sirs: 

Early in September I sent in my dollar for 
a year’s subscription to your magazine and 
since then I have received only the sample 
copy of your August issue. I thought it was 
published twice a month. 


D. H., Binghamton 


Editor: The Conservationist is published 
bi-monthly—which means once every two 
months, not twice a month. In time we 
hope it will be a 12-issue a year job. 


Here We Go Again! 


Mr. Editor: 


I like your book fine, but I got one “gripe” 
and I hope somebody will do something 
about it. That’s about foxes. They don’t 
get all the game, its the damn game hogs 
who got no other excuse so they blame it on 
Mr. Red Fox. He deserves a better break. 

Anti-Bounty, Hornell 


Help Wanted: Snowshoes 


Dear Sir: 

Enjoyed the first issue of your magazine a 
lot, especially the article about the snow- 
shoe hares. I raise rabbits as a hobby. Have 
you any idea where I could purchase a pair 
of these hares? 

T. W., Cheektowaga 


Editor: There are none of these hares 
available for private purchase from this De- 
partment. We suggest that you write 
Wallace Grange, Babcock, Wisconsin. He 
might be able to trap a pair on his private 
game preserve. 


Those Public Streams 


The Editors: 


What a lot of fishermen in this State 
would like to know is the location of the 
600 miles cf State trout streams. Can’t the 
Conservationist print a sketch map or a list- 
ing of the locations of these waters? 

M. R., St. Albans 


Editor:—Some time ago the Department 
did publish a recreation map showing these 
stream locations, but not in detail. Before 
the opening of the 1947 trout season we 
hope to publish a large scale lay-out. 


He’s After Stripers 


Gentlemen: 


I plan to spend about two weeks on Long 
Island late in October and November and 
have been told I might be able to get in 
some surf-casting for striped bass. Never 
having done that sort of fishing, I’d appre- 
ciate some information as to how, when, 
and where. No boats—I like to cast. 


L.V.V., Oswego 


Editor: If you're going to Long 
Island, you’re going where stripers are. And 
if you're going this fall, you'll probably hit 
the fishing at its best. 

Montauk Point, on the eastern tip of the 
island, is a mecca for striper fishermen from 
all over the east coast. There are plenty of 
outfitters there who will rent you tackle 
and tell you exactly where to use it, and 
Montauk fishermen have a reputation for 
lending a helping hand to beginners and 
should be able to help you out. 

But if you want to provide for yourself, 
we suggest the following: a surf rod 7 to 84 
feet long with a fairly pliable tip and a two- 
hand spring butt; a free spool surf ree! hold- 
ing 250 yards of nine-thread line; a 4-foot 
leader of light piano wire; a 4-ounce sinker 
rigged from a 3-way swivel, and then your 
bait. This might be almost anything, as 
stripers are not very fastidious feeders, and 
cut bait, live eels, eelskins, sand worms, 
crabs and bloodworms are all effective— 
your choice depending on what local fisher- 
men tell you is good at the time. And if 
you don’t like bait, you can dispense with 
the sinker and cast a metal squid, jig, or plug. 

Casts over 600 feet have been made with 
such equipment as outlined above, but you 
won’t need anything like that distance. 
Stripers feed close to shore in the murky 
water churned by breakers, and if you 
park your bait about 200 feet out, and let 
it sit on the bottom, something is likely to 
happen. 

One other thing—stripers feed 24 hours a 
day. Those beach fires you'll see at night, 
from Montauk Light to Jones Beach and 
beyond, warm many a chilled but cheery 
bass fisherman. 


Schools for Trappers 


Dear Sirs: 


If you really want to reduce the fox 
population in New York, and most sports- 
men do, why not hire professional trappers 
to teach their methods in each county by 
running a short-term school? 

A. S. M., Branchport 


Editor:—There are already 10 professional 
trappers on the State payroll, working in 
each game management district, largely with 
4-H Clubs. These young conservationists 
are well-organized, have shown a lot of in- 
terest in the program, and have a reasonable 
amount of spare time on their hands for 
trapping. But any sportsmen’s group, if it 
will organize for such schools as you men- 
tion, can obtain the services of State trappers 
by applying through their own district 
game manager. The man to contact in 
your district is Earl Westervelt, Olean. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE 
New York State 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 


COMMISSION ERK 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER. 


SECRETARY 
Office of record for Department 


PERSONNE! OFFICER- 


Handles Departments personn 
Efficiency ona empioyrne 


DIVISION OF CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
Handles education € information through 
publications, press, exhibits, motion pic- 
tures, photos, radio, magazine etc. 


BUREAU OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
Develops E maintains programs of soil and 
water conservation on State land and for 
land unsuited for agyicuiture 


DIV.OF FISHEGAME) [DIV.OF PARKS J [DIV. OF FINANCE 
Supervision over | [Prepares budget and 
payrolls. Supervises 
through 77 bureaus ( purchases € expen— 
listed below. ditures, Distvib. lic- 
ini enses foagts and 
accounts for sales 


BUREAU OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Enforces Conservation Law € Dept rules 
to protect fish ¢ wildlife. Maintains 
force of 16% g Protectors 


BUREAU OF FISH CULTURE 
Grows fish for restocking at 22 hatch- 
eries and rearing stations. Conducts 
Propagation research 


BUR. OF INLAND FISHERIES |. 
Regulates commercial inland fish- 
eri 2 re various special 
licenses. Issues tip-up Fishing orders 


BUREAU OF MARINE FISHERIES 


Regulates marine shell fisheries. 
Includes Sanitation unit operation 


BUR. OF FISH & WILDLIFE INVESTIGATIONS 
Handles all fish <- game research includ- 


ing pollution problems and water Surveys 
as aid to stocking 


BUREAU OF GAME 
Handles game management problems; 
and maintains force of wildlife District 
Field Managers 


BUREAU OF GAME FARMS 
Grows game for restocking at 7 game 
farms. Handles distribution etc. 


| 
ent onipiems 


DIV. SARATOGA SPGS ¥ [DIV. LANDS € FOREST: 
Maintains and op-| |Handles State's 
erates State-ownd 

health Spa at 

Saratoga Springs 


through 6 bureaus 


BUREAU OF FOREST FIRE CONTROL 
Prevents, detects & suppresses 

forest fires in areas within State 
jurisdiction. (17, 750,000 acres 


SUREAU OF CAMDS & TRAILS 
Develops, maintains & Operates 
campsites & forest recreation fa- 
cilities in Adirondack & Catskill areas 


BU, 
Grows € distributes forest trees for 
reforestation. Operates Lowville € 
Saratoga nurseries, latter worlds largest 


BUREAU OF rot a suirgehe 
Acquires, maintains é plants reforest- 
ation areas (now aeioooacies in 
33 countieg 


BUREAU OF FOREST PEST CONTROL 
canaan note ms > one blister 
rust, gipsy moth & other forest tree 
diseases through State 


BUR. OF FOREST INVESTIGATION 
Studies forest growth rate, insect €- 
disease occurrence. Compiles forest 
resource data. 














